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THE GRAND MILITARY PROCESSION MARCHING THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL COURT OF HONOR, THE FIRST DELAWARE REGIMENT IN THE 
FOREGROUND,—{SEE PaGE 304.) 
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Have We Bungled ? 
fa S\N the departure of the peace commission for Paris 
( }— we were told by Secretary of State Day that th 
\ — 
proceedings would be short and decisive, but the 
eveniv-divit | commiss! Sat for nearly a 
month without reaching nclusion on a single article of 
the protoc ol On the 28th of October semi-ofticial Wash 
ington advices reported that the peace nD rotiations ut 
Paris will be concluded witbin a fortnight Secretary 


Alger and other members of the Cabinet, it was stated 
were positive on this point The vexed Cuban-debt ques 
tion, it was said, was out of the way, by reason of the firm 


attitude of the American commissioners against the as 


sumption of any part of it The very next day it was 
discovered that the Cuban lebt que stion had not been 
settled, but only passed over! Spain had waived further 


discussion of it, and apparently accepted the view of the 
American commissioners, but, pursuing its persistent pol 
icy of evasion, it had propose d that the Philippine question 
be taken up, in the hope that counter concessions might 
lead to an arrangement mutually satisfactory, in regard 
both to the Philippines and to Cuba 

The peace protocol did not settle the Philippine ques 
tion, either, for Washington advices report that up to a 
very recent date the United States commissioners had no 
precise instructions upon this vital point, but that since 
their departure the President had become convinced that 
there was a great public demand for the annexation of the 
whole Philippine group, and that thereupon the American 
commissioners had made such a claim Spain has con 
tended, from the outset, that the wording of the protocol 
regarding the Philippines was vague ; that, as originally 
written, it provided for the *‘ possession” of the Philip- 
pines but that Monsieur Cambon, the French ambassador, 
who represented Spain, had the word ** possession ” changed 
to ‘‘ disposition,” so that the protocol read : 

Article IIL. That the United States will occupy and hold the 
city, bay and harbor of Manila, pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace, which shall determine the control, disposition 
and government of the Philippines 

Secondly, Spain asserts that when the protocol was 
signed there was an ‘‘ exterior moral agreement” between 
M. Cambon for Spain and Secretary Day for the United 
States, that neither the protocol nor its terms should, in the 
treaty negotiations, involve Spanish sovereignty in the 
Philippine archipelago. The reading of Article III. shows 
that when it was written our government did not express, 
as it now does, its purpose to take the entire group of the 
Philippines. That purpose was clearly an after-thought 
Spain is obviously right, in so far as its contention in this 
matter goes. Our government may be right also in assert 
ing that the terms of the protocol left it free to make any 
‘disposition ”” it saw fit in the matter. But this does not 
relieve the situation from an embarrassment that would 
have been escaped had our government—when Spain was 
whipped, its fleets sunk, its soldiers unpaid and impover 
ished—demanded an unconditional surrender, upon terms so 
clear that there could be no question regarding any one of 
them. 

That was the way the Civil War was ended by General 
Grant. That is the way the Spanish war should have been 
ended by President McKinley. We have left the way open 
for Spain to say to other nations that we are now asking for 
more than we asked when the peace protocol was agreed to. 
Spain, from the beginning to the close of the struggle, has 
shown a malevolent spirit. It had no apology to offer for 
the Maine outrage. It refused to permit us to feed the 
starving Cubans. It deliberately destroyed and sunk its 
wur-vessels when they were in the clutches of Admiral 
Schley. It is, at this moment, under the eyes of the Ameri 
can commission and in violation of the terms of peace, giv- 
ing away or selling government property in Havana, and in 
the peace negotiations at Paris it is seeking to entangle us 
with the French holders of the Cuban debt, and with Ger- 
man, Russian, and French interests in the Philippines. 

The Spanish disposition was known to us. The trickery 
and deceit of its diplomacy were revealed before the war 
opened. When Spain, whipped into submission and in her 
last extremity, supplicated for terms of peace, there should 
have been an iron will to dictate those terms, and an iron 
hand to compel their immediate and unconditional accept- 
ance. 


Enterprise Tells. 


TRE special correspondent of LEsLIe’s WEEKLY, promptly 
dispatched to the seat of the Indian outbreak in Minnesota, has 
sent us a most interesting narrative of the actual facts regard- 
ing this sudden and remarkable Indian war ; facts which no 
other publications have presented. The illustrations secured 
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by our artist a iis f special val Durit the Spar va 
r special artists and rrespond l L se i 
world-wide reputat f t ex le c Tl 
reader f Lescre’s WEEKLY may depend upon it that nothin 
vil e spared to l them the very best ustrated matter 
regarding every event of importance LESLIe’Ss still leads 


Victories of Peace. 


THE completion of two great railroad enterprises are sched 
iled for these passing days, both of which are certain to have 
in enormous and salutary influence on the welfare of civiliza 
tion rall is W s upon the mmercia nterests of t 
ounti where tl nterprises are located. Ons s tl 
ompletion of tl n t and 1 t important d I 
great Trans-Siberian Railway, the ink onnectin st. reters 
burg with Nijni-Udinsk, a distance of 3,000 niiles \n express 
train from the Russian capital was expected to begin its first 
trip between these two points in the early summer Phe ti 
mate terminus of the road is at Viadivostock, on the Vacifi 
coast, 5,912 miles from St. Petersburg. Work has been in pr 
ress for a long time on the road from Vladivostock westward, 
ind the two sections of the road are expected to meet near tl 
central part of Siberia. Up tothe close of 1897, 2,540 miles of 
the road had been completed at a t of &150,000,000 Che first 
sod on the road was turned in 1870 at the European end, and in 
1890 at Viadivostock This road will open up a vast and fertilk 
territory in southeastern Siberia for settlement, and will give 
Russia a new arm of strength for her Asiatic and Pacific coast 
programme of conquest and advancement. The Russian gov 


ernment is offering exceedingly generous terms to her own peo 
ple who will emigrate to territory opened by this railroad, and 
many thousands of Russian families have already availed them 
selves of its offers 

Of greater interest and importance to the world at large was 
the completion, early in the present year, of the railroad con 
necting Stanley Pool, in the heart of central Africa, with tl 
Atlantic seaboard. This work is a triumph for the Congo Free 
State, under whose direction the road has been built By this 
means the steam locomotive, the great modern civilizer, will 
begin its enlightening career in an area of 900,000 square miles 
largely given over, up to a few years ago, to the darkest kind of 
heathenism, How valuable this region may become in a purely 
commercial sense may be judged from the fact that under the 
favoring auspices of the Free State government the value of its 
exports increased from about $350,000 in 1886 to over $3,000,000 
in 1897, half of this being for india-rubber. The imports in the 
same period increased in value from about 8500,000 to over 
$4,000,000. With quick and cheap railroad communication with 
the seaboard it is certain that the volume of trade in the Congo 
will be enormously increased. As for the benefits in the way of 
law, order, education, and general enlightenment for the native 
people, these, too, are certain to come in much larger measure 
than ever before by reason of these new facilities for reaching 
the outside world. The darkness of Africa must soon flee away 
before the railroad missionaries. 


The Petty Stamp Taxes. 


WE fear that Senator Allison, perhaps one of the ablest 
members of the finance committee of the Senate, and a gentle 
man whose judgment we greatly respect and whose official con 
duct we have always admired, mistakes the condition of the 
public mind in reference to what are known as the war taxes 
In a letter toa friend, Senator Allison admits that there may 
be some things in the war-tax law that would be better out of 
it, but he adds that he does not know of any article that will be 
relieved from the tax during the session of Congress next win 
ter, or that ought to be relieved, excepting promissory notes 
accompanying mortgages already taxed. Senator Allison be 
lieves that the trifling and annoying one- and two-cent taxes 
on telephone and telegraph messages, express packages, bank 
checks, parlor-car seats, etc., will not be touched 

The Senator is too good a politician and too good a financier 
not to comprehend that these little taxes, which confront the 
people at every turn, are particularly annoying ; that they 
bring in but little revenue, and that the party which first ad 
vocates and secures their repeal will secure and deserve public 
commendation. It was a mistake originally to embody these 
nasty little stamp taxes in the war-revenue bill. Now that hos 
tilities have ceased, it will be a still greater mistake if they are 
not repealed as quickly as possible. The poet aptly expresses 
the truth in the lines : 


Not labor kills us; no, nor joy, 
The incredulity and frown, 

The interference and annoy, 
The small attritions wear us down 


The Chaplain and the Captain. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has approved the sentence of the 
court-martial dismissing from the service the chaplain of the 
Oregon for having spoken disparagingly of his superior offi 
cers. This unfortunate clergyman is thus disgraced for a sim 
ple slip of the tongue ; disgraced, after he had served faithfully 
in his humble position on the Oregon during its long journey 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, and during its heroic 
service in the war with Spain. 

The haste with which this unhappy chaplain was thrust out 
of the navy for a very trifling offense is in striking contrast 
with the dilatory tactics pursued in the case of Captain Carter, 
who was pronounced guilty by a court-martial of the very seri 
ous charge of conspiring with contractors to defraud the gov 
ernment of vast sums of money, and who was not only sentenced 
to dismissal, but also to severe punishment. Strangely enough, 
this case has been in the hands of the President for months, and, 
still more strangely, it is said that strong political influences are 
being successfully brought to bear to save the officer. I[t is re 
ported that an ex-Senator has rendered an opinion that the 
proceedings and findings of the court are illegal, and that, as 
a result, Captain Carter will entirely escape punishment. 

Accusations have been made that political influence is alto- 
gether too potential at the seat of government. We have not 
credited these charges, but it is hardly possible that the same 
hand that dismissed from the service a faithful navy chaplain, 
for words unfitly spoken, will set free an army captain convicted 
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ree decision rendered by the Supreme Court of Illinois, t 
the effect that the Pulln I Car Company must dispos 
of its re i t tate I ldin ~ ! i t! t VI if | Fi il bn 
iuse its rte! ' t t t nufact ul 
ind not to engage lar Lin t ha i t bearin n 
eca f the Ed i of tl tat eo Yor 
ivainst t i | t ! nl 
t rf ! , l It 
ippea tot t | tl ill t tl 
ra t t 

l t | ke inst th 
Pullma ry Steps to tl l w rt he taken 
" ' , tt pointed the Vew Ye State Pr \ 

il iA l adjud i n { tl ner f th } 

vhich has neve b 1 had, will be sought 

Widespread interest is manifested, in the cattle-raising se 
tion the Sout il West,in the recent opinion of the United 
States Supreme ¢ rt, holding that the Kansas City Live Sto 
Exchange and the Kansas City association known as the Trad 
ers’ Live Stock Exchange are legally organized and not in re 
straint of trade, and therefore not illegal under the anti-trust 
law The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange receives shipments 
of cattle from Nebraska, Colorado, Texas, Missouri, Iowa, Kan 
sas, and the Territories, and sells them to the great packing 


houses in the East and West. The Supreme Court holds that 
this exchange is a local aid to interstate shipments, but not an 
interstate association. Justice Harlan, who dissented from this 
opinion, held that the as 





ciation is a combination organized 
to bring to itself all the live-stock business centring at Kansas 
City, and to boycott anv one who attempted to carry on an in 
dependent business in this line It will be seen that the decision 


is of far reaching consequence 


\ most gratifving statement, and one that will attract the 


attention of the world, will be made in the annual report of the 
Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, the very active and efficient com 
missioner of navigation at Washington He reports that the 


close of the fiscal year will place New York City ahead of Lon 
lon in the foreign commerce of the world, and give it the hon 
orable and important position of the first seaport of the whole 
world. During the fiscal year 1897 London, which stands next 
to New York, reported the aggregate of its entries and clear 


ances of vessels in the foreign trade, includin its colonies. at 
15,797,659 tons, which is a little less than the total for the year 


of the port of New York Chis is another sign of the manifest 
destiny of the United States to become supreme in the com 
merce of the world, as it now is supreme in the production of 
agricultural and manufactured products. Croakers, who see 
nothing but trouble ahead for the United States, may as well 


put up the flag of prosperity, for it is bound to wave in 1809 


The true inwardness of the recent Indian outbreak in Minne 
sota is frankly revealed by William A. Jones, commissioner of 
Indian affairs, who was successful in negotiating peaceful rela 
tions with the dissatisfied redskins. He attributes the origin of 
the trouble to the dissatisfaction of the Indians with the hard 
ling of their timber lands. But the immediate cause of the 
outbreak was founded on the frequent arrests of Indians on 
trivial accusations, and even for no cause atall. These arrests 
were made by reason of a disreputable blackmailing scheme 
arranged between deputy United States marshals and the keep 
ers of boarding: houses where the courts are located. The dep 
uties would trump up charges against the Indians, bring in 
delegations of witnesses, get their own fees and a part of the 
profits of the boarding-houses. Commissioner Jones says that 
he met a party of twenty Indians on their way to court, at Du 
luth, to give their testime y, and that many were of absolutely 
no value to the case as witnesses. He will recommend a reform 
in the existing timber methods, and the administration should 
see to it that the other and worse abuse complained of is prompt 
ly ended. There is no doubt that similar blackmailing schemes 
are pursued by minor Federal officials, in connection with court 
proceedings, in many other parts of the country 


The relationship that the advertising agent bears to his cli 
ent the advertiser on the one hand, and to his client the pub 
lisher on the other, was discussed in a most heroic manner 
before the Sphinx Club, in New York, recently, by Frank A 
Munsey, the well-known publisher of Munsey’s Magazine and 
other popular publications. He began with the proposition that 
the advertising agent could not have two clients and serve both 
of them with equal fidelity, when one is the buyer and the other 
the seller of the commodity involved in the transaction. He 
concluded that the advertiser is the real client, and that the 
agent is his trusted representative, and, as such, is entitled to 
proper remuneration for his services. It followed, Mr. Munsey 
held, that it was not the obligation of the publisher to pay the 
agent for services rendered to the advertiser. Mr. Munsey said 
that the existing system, by which the advertiser and the pub 
lisher both paid the agent for his services, led to immoral condi 
tions, and gave the owner of a publication who was willing to 
resort to underhanded methods, to false statements of circula 
tion, and to gencrous rebates, commissions, and bribes to the 
advertising agents, an undue advantage over the honest pub 
lisher even of a newspaper or magazine of unquestioned circu 
lation and power. No one will deny that Mr. Munsey presented 
some powerful truths in his address. With the courage that has 
marked bis career as a publisher he has followed his challenge 
by the declaration that after the close of this year all commis 
sions now paid by him to advertising agents will cease. Mr. 
Munsey- has no quarrel with any one. He concedes that the 
services of the agent are indispensable, but he insists that the 
advertiser who engages this service, and not the publisher, 
should pay for it. It is a great thing to have convictions. It 
is a greater thing to have the courage to carry them out. Mr. 
Munsey has both. His convictions have usually been right, 
and experience has been their best vindication. But we are 
within reason when we say that he is about to put them to the 
severest test they have ever experienced, and the jou.nalistic 
world will anxiously await the results of bis unexpected and 
far-reaching new departure 
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= In the little village of Salem, in southern Illinois, lives, in 
asmall] cottage, a poor family consisting of ‘‘ Billie” and Sevilla 


\ Holmes, the parents of two 
3 


‘ Billie,” Jr., and Jacob 
also one daughter, Blanch, 
little 


eyed maiden of twelve years, 


sons, ‘ 
_& 
an interesting brown 
the heroine of this narrative. 
The mother has been in deli 
catehealth. In June last the 
younger son eulisted as a pri 
vate inthe Nineteenth Regi 
The invalid mother 
yearned for her boy, the little 
sister 


ment 


wanted her brother, 
all to the 
mother rapidly failing in 
health. With the faith of a 
trustful child, the little girl 
wrote to President McKinley: 
** Please discharge my brother 
Jake at once ; 


and grieved see 


my mamma is 
sick and will never get well 
if he does not 
In a few days came a brief 


come home.” 


response from the executive 
to the effect that 
her request would be granted. 
Blanch, thinking this all the 
permission necessary for the release of any soldier, mailed it at 


mansion 


as 3 


BLANCH HOLMES. 


once to her brother, in camp near Ponce, Porto Rico. Long be 
fore that reached its destination Jake was on his way 
September 16th, A.D, 1898, will be a 


While with a comrade guarding Spanish prisoners 


message 
home red-letter day in 
life 


and carving from a gourd a jewel-box for his little sister, the 


his 


voice of Sergeant Laufer was heard calling, ‘* Jake, oh, Jake ! 
Come here quick ; turn in your equipment and get off this 
The 
when Lieutenant Howard gave him his honorable discharge. 
But not until Jake’s arrival home, September 28th, did he know 
the part his little sister had in obtaining it from our kind-heart 


island. You're going home.’ mystery was explained 


ed President. 
Public attention bas been recently attracted throughout 
the United States to the able and convincing address delivered 
in the 
Jankers’ As- 
sociation, during its an 
nual convention, by the 
Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix, 
president of the National 


Denver before 


American 


Union Bank, of New 
York City. The retire 
ment of Mr. Hendrix 


from the presidency. of 
the association was 
marked by the presenta 
tion to him of a loving- 
cup of cut glass, silver, 
and gold. His efforts in 
behalf of the association 
were noticeably fruitful, 
and warranted the state 
ment by Mr. J. P. Fin- 
ley, who made the pres 





entation speech, that the 


HON. JOSEPH C. HENDRIX 


energy and executive 
ability of Mr. Hendrix, while chairman of the protective com 
mittee, had resulted in doubling the membership, and that 
under his leadership, during three years, greater advancement 
had been made than during the preceding twenty-one years. 
Mr. Hendrix, in connection with every position he has been 
called upon to fill, notably that of the postmastership of Brook- 
lyn, has won the highest credit for his ability, sagacity, and 
industry. 
=The heavy tropical undergrowth covering the hills and 
valleys in the vicinity of Santiago added an element of diffi- 
culty and danger to the 
} movementsof our troops 
larger and more serious 
than had antici- 
| pated. It screened the 
sharpshooters and guer- 
rillas of the enemy, and 
enabled them to do ef- 
fective execution in the 
ranks of our men before 
the latter had learned 
the best ways of Cuban 
fighting. The jungle 
growth also prevented 
our troops from engag- 
ing at any time in solid 
formation. To Lieuten- 
ant M. A. Batson, of the Ninth United States Cavalry, acting 
topographical officer on the staff of General Shafter, fell the im- 
portant duty of making military maps of the trails through this 
undergrowth and spying out the most advantageous positions for 
the advance of our troops. While engaged in this service Lieu- 
tenant Batson went in and around the Spanish lines frequently, 
and seemed to bear a charmed life. He was shot at several 
times, but never wounded. He steadfastly refused an escort in 
these expeditions, although often urged to take one. On one 9c- 
casion, while out with two men, he encountered a detachment 
of Spaniards with an officer, and took them all prisoners. Be- 
fore the war Lieutenant Batson was stationed at Fort Robin- 


rm - 


= | 


been 





LIEUTENANT M. A. BATSON. 
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son, Nebraska, where he was regarded as a young man of rare 
promise. 

It has been well said of politicians that few die and none 
ever resign. But there are exceptions to all rules. The resig 
nation of John 





F. Carroll, 
clerk of 
Court of 
eral Sessions 
of New York 
City, which 
place 


as 
the 


Gen 


com 

mands a salary 
of 35,000 per 
year, and 
of 
from 310,000 to 
$15,000in addi 


emoluments 


tion, indicates 
that there ars 
some men in 


politics who do 
not hesitate to 
resign even the 
best places. 
Mr. Carroll has 
been looked 
upon for a year 
past as the clos- 
most 


est and 


MR, JOHN F, 


CARROLL, 

confidential 
of Richard Croker, the leader of the Tam 
many Hall Democracy, and it is said that he has resigned bis 
lucrative office in order to accept a 


aid and assistant 


salaried place as the vice 
leader of Tammany Hall, especially 
Mr. Croker. Mr in politics is due in large 
part to his excellent tact, his admirable judgment, and the care 
with which he acts and speaks at all times 


in the absence abroad of 


Carroll's success 


He is a self-made 
man, and no history of the Democratic party of New York will 
be complete that does not bear reference to bim 

Eugene D. Conger, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently 
appointed by President McKinley a member of the newly-cre 
ated Industrial Commis 
sion, isa Michigan man 
from the cradle up, and 


one of the youngest 
members of the com 
mission. He went to 
Grand Rapids in 1884 


and secured a position 
as mailing-clerk with 
the Grand Rapids [He 
ald, a morning 
which had then 
established only about a 
year. During the four 
teen years which 
intervened Mr. 
has served in 
every department 


daily 
heen 


have 
Conger 
almost 
of 
the paper, until he now 
occupies the position of 





MR. EUGENE D. CONGER. editor and publisher, the 
Herald in the meantime having become one of the leading 
dailies of the State. Mr. Conger is treasurer of the Michigan 
Press Association aud a director of the Grand Rapids Board of 
Trade. He isa man of fine appearance and sterling good qual 
The Industrial Commission will investigate the condition 


of industrial affairs as related to labor and capital 


ities. 
It is com 
posed of nineteen members, five of whom were appointed by the 
vice-president of the Senate, five by the speaker of the House, 
and nine by the President, from civilian life. Each member 
receives an annual salary of $3,600 and actual traveling ex 
penses. The commission is to serve two years 

=One of the sensations of London is the exposure by the 
Daily Chronicle of the career of Louis de Rougemont, whose 
tale of alleged marvelous 
adventures during thirty 
years’ captivity among 
the Australian cannibals 
aroused profound interest 
at the recent session of the 
British Association. The 
Chronicle says that De 
Rougemont’s real name 
is Grin; that he is not a 
Frenchman, but a native 
of Switzerland, which he 
left while acting as courier 
for a well-known actress, 
and that he visited the 
United States and several 
other countries with her ; 
that, of 
among the cannibals dur- 
ing the past thirty years, 
he has been residing at 
Sydney, New South 
Wales, most of the time, 
and that he has a wife and child, De Rougemont’s narrative 
before the British Association pretended to give the most amaz- 
ing details of the peculiar rites, ceremonies, and customs of the 
cannibals with whom he claimed to have resided. One of the 
stories he told was that enormous turtles were ridden like horses 
and urged to speed by thrusting the toes of the riders in their 
eyes. For the time being he was the sensation of the hour, and 
the disclosure of the Chronicle has not lessened the interest of 
the public in his case, though it has apparently put an end to his 
pretensions. 


instead living 





LOUIS DE 


ROUGEMONT 


= An unusual, but well-deserved tribute is to be paid by the 
soldiers and sailors who have enjoyed the bounteous hospitality 
of Miss Helen M. Gould, daughter of the late Jay Gould, of New 
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York. Miss Gould not only gave ber personal attention to the 
care of the returning soldiers and sailors, many of whom reached 


New Yorx sick, destitute, and disheartened, but she also con 
tributed nearly a quarter of a million dollars for the support 
of the war and the care of the disabled. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that the hundreds of beneficiaries who have enjoyed 
This will take 


the form of an autograph-album, in which the names of those 


her bounty desire to present a memorial to her 


who have enjoyed her hospitality will appear 


One of the warmest of the numerous persona! friends that 
President McKinley bas in New England is the Hon. William 
Plunkett, who is 

througbout the 


Brown 

known 
country as the president 
if the famous Home Mar 
ket the 
tariff 
in the world 
Mr. Plunkett is the activ« 
manager of the celebrated 
Greylock Cotton Mills, at 
North Adams, Massachu 
setts, embracing three 


Club, of Boston 
greatest protective 


association 


plants, involving an in 
vestment of over $2,000 
000, and employing 1,500 
hands. His has 


revealed the possession of 


career 


rare executive ability. He 
has never sought political 
office, and with great re 


HON, WILLIAM BROWN 
Copyright, 1898, by Chickering. 
ber of the Governor’s Council in 1897. 


PLUNKETT. 
luctance became a mem 
He is prominent in the 
direction and control of banks and other financial institutions, 
and during President McKinley's canvass rendered great serv 
ice to his party as a member of the national advisory commit 
tee. He is in no sense a politician, but is deeply interested in 
the success of the pclicy of protection, and is one of the few 
men in the country whose influence in this direction is potential 
in our national councils. 

One of the most progressive and public-spirited citizens of 
Massachusetts is the wide-awake mayor of the city of Lowell, 


Colonel James William 
Bennett. 
in 


He was born 
Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, in 1833 ; re 
moved to Lowell in 1848, 
and 
ever since, 





has resided there 
He is essen 
tially a self-made man, 
and by his industry and 
integrity has been grad 
uated from the carpen 
ter’s bench, at which he 
worked until 1858, to the 
place of chief executive 
of one of the leading 
cities of his State. In 
1858 he began business 
for con 
tractor and builder, and 
his firm, the J. W. Ben 
nett 


himself, as a 


COLONEL JAMES WILLIAM BENNETT Company, is now 

one of the most prosper 
ous in Lowell. Ue is a large real-estate owner, is prominent in 
banking circles, and has served in the common council, on the 
board of water commissioners, in the Legislature, and on Gov- 
ernor Ames’s staff. He was elected mayor last December, and 


will probably be re-elected this year 

=The wonderful ability displayed by Rev. A. B Simpson, 
pastor of the Gospel Tabernacle, of New York City, and leader 
the 
“ h : Christian 


of international 
Alliance, in 
obtaining gifts for mis- 
sions has made him fa- 
mous within the last 
few The mem- 
bers of the Alliance are 
not, as a rule, rich peo 
ple. They are, however, 
full of faith and pro 
digious in good works. 
The Gospel Tabernacle 
is a church of many 
activities. Daily serv 
ices are held, relief is 
given to the destitute, 
and rescue work is done 


years 





; in the slums. The field 
i Pare _ of the Alliance is the 
world. It has sent hun- 

REV. A. B. SIMPSON. 


dreds of missionaries to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and many of them have been 
buried where they have worked. The vacant places are quickly 
filled, and new recruits are constantly offering themselves 
Every year, at the Alliance conventions, Mr. Simpson makes 
great efforts to obtain funds for the mission cause. Formerly, 
those who were not able to give money were urged to cast into 
the treasury watches, jewelry, and other valuables. Those who 
offered gold watches sometimes received unpretentious iron- 
cased time-keepers in exchange. At this year’s convention, 
which was held recently, the giving of articles of personal 
adornment was not encouraged. Mr. Simpson plainly, and yet 
with fervor and eloquence, recapitulated the needs of the mis 
sion cause, and impressed upon each hearer the duty of every 
one to give according to his or her means. In this direct and 
personal appeal seems to lie much of Mr. Simpson’s power. At 
the conclusion of the services he announced the receipt of sub 
scriptions aggregating $97,000. One person gave $10,000, an 
other $4,000, and there were many offerings, representing as 
much self-denial as the largest gifts, of fifty cents each. Ata 


later meeting on the same day $15,000 was added to the fund 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE VII. ARTILLERY (ASTOR BATTERY). 


Figure 1 wears a regulation uniform of dark blue cloth, consisting of five-button blouse, trousers with red stripe at the side, campaign hat, pistol-belt, and 
gauntlets Figure 2, a uniform of duck or drill,’ five-button blouse with four pockets, facings of red cloth, trousers with red stripe to match, tropical helmet, and 
pistol-belt 

Type VILIL., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of sailors. 
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THE PEACE COMMISSION. 


THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS NOW IN SESSION AT PARIS, DISCUSSING THE TERMS OF THE PROTOCOL, 











STORIES OF 


CAMP 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
WIKOFF.—VII. 


WATCHING GUARD-MOUNT—TROOPER WHO MURDERED A COMRADE—A DOG’S DEVOTION—SNAPPING 
PICTURES UNDER FIRE—THE CASE OF THOMAS MADDOX--EXPERIENCES OF NURSES 
By CLEVELAND MOFFET1 
HERE is always a fascination to me ») watching guard There was one man of the Sixth who had always been good 
mount, especially toward evening, with the sun straight across to this dog, and would give it a bit of bacon from his own 
the tents. There were the men lined up in stiff, straight atti scanty store, and pet it and remember it when things were ing 
tudes (they looked like toy soldiers from a distance), and th badly This man was killed at San Juan hi just afte! 
bands playing and the prisoners of that day marched out fora troop had forded the rive ind come int en yuund before 
shame and an example I was drawn in sympathy for thes starting on the charg And all day Jong he lay there in the 
lads in disgrace, usually for trivial offenses, and wondered how long grass, dead, the bullets and shells singing over him, and 
they felt in their unenviable prominence, with visitors passing, nothing mattering any mor Soldiers pressed on, wounded 
and so on men staggered back, many passed near him, but no one touched 
One day at the Tenth Cavalry camp, as I listened to the him or cared for him, since there was nothing to do—he was 
officers’ quick commands, I saw a big negro led out. between dead 
two guards, who appeared to watch over bim with particular But the dog found out somehow that its friend was lyin 
attention there on the ground, the hot sun burning him, the cold nigh 
‘* What's he been doing ?’ I asked an officer near me Over chilling him, and came there with a dog’s faithfulness and 
stayed his leave ?” licked the white face and stretched itself out on the still body 
‘* Worse than that,” said the officer and stayed there uarding its master, until the soldiers on 
‘Drunk ?” said I burving detail came the next day and laid the remains in a 
‘* Worse than that ; he’s a murderer.” grave And as this was rather a fine thing for a dog to do, the 
This was startling enough, and I asked for the story popularity of this regimental mascot increased vastly, so that 


; i, . is ote 
** oh aha “ant 2 Se 
WHO KILLED A COMRADE 

UNDER GUARD. 


THE COLORED TROOPER AT CAMP 


The 
other man had a Spanish gold piece worth about five dollars, 


‘*He killed a comrade yesterday—shot him for a trifle. 


and, as I understand it, he was showing it around, the day be 
fore yesterday, when this big fellow claimed it as his. There 
was a quarrel and a scuffle ; then the two were put apart and 
But you never can tell what 
a negro will do when smouldering heat gets into him. It hap 
pened, by bad luck, that this fellow was left in his tent yester 
day afternoon at water-call, and the man who had the gold 
So the two were alone while the 


the trouble seemed to be ended. 


piece was left in his tent. 
troop went off on their horSes. 

‘* Just how the fight began nobody knows, but shots were 
heard presently, and the big trooper was seen pursuing the 
otber and firing as he ran. He put three bullets into him, and 
the man died this morning.” 

‘* Had he shown a vicious temper before ?” I asked. 

‘No; he was good-tempered enough, but this thing drove 
him crazy; he wanted that little gold piece, he had to have it, 
and you see what he did. Even so, he got nothing at all except 
a chance to hang.” 

** What will you do with him ?” 





FIGHT. 


HOW THE SECOND CAVALRY 


“Turn him over to the civil authorities, no doubt ; that is 
usually done in seri.ws cases like this.” 

I looked at that vig, strong black man, pictured him fighting 
his way up San Juan bill, shooting down Spaniards with a fine 
enthusiasm, a hero with the best of them,—and saw him now, a 
cowardly assassin, kiiling a defenseless comrade—a stupid mur- 
derer, who would risk his neck for a glittering bauble. Which 
only shows that a good soldier and a bad man are sometimes 
found under the same hat. F 

* 2 

They tell a touching story of one of the regimental mascots- 

a dog in the Sixth Cavalry—and there are a dozen soldiers who 


will swear that it is trve 





the 


to lie down with the dog 


one of regiment was proud 
over 
him and let my photographer 
make record of this simple act 


of devotion 


Speaking of battle-field pict- 


ures, there was a man in the 
Seventy-first New York—Cor 
poral Babcock who actually 


took photographs under fire on 


the third day of the San Juan 
fighting Lhe corporal showed 
me some of these—a dozen or 


so, I should think—and told me 
about taking them 

\s you may well believe,” 
he were too busy on 
the Ist 


thing but fighting, but on the 


said, ** we 


and 2d of July for any 


3d the bullets slackened up a 
little and I able to do 
some double shooting, using my 


was 


camera while my rifle was cool 
ing off. You see, | 
thing of a camera fiend; before 


am some 


the war I had been taking pict 
all 
thought it would be a fine thing 
to have some actual battle-field 
shots in my collection. 
the night of the 2d I went back 
a couple of miles to the place where I had left my camera, and 


ures over Europe, and I 


WIKOFF, AS HE APPEARED . 
So on 


was on hand with it the next morning, ready for whatever 


might turn up. You should have seen the boys stare when I 


began snapping things. ‘Gee whiz !’ said one of them, ‘here’s 
a kodak fiend ; now the Spaniards ‘ll run, sure.’ 

‘I don’t know what the Spaniards thought ; they had other 
things than kodaks to think of just then, but I got my little 
pictures all right, and the films reached me safely months later. 
Here’s an interesting one,” he said, and showed me a view of 
the block-house with a bare tree in the foreground. 
and branches had been shot away. ‘‘ When we got up here,” he 
went on, ‘I found a dead Spaniard lying just behind this tree, 
and from the position of the body and a clean hole through the 
trunk it was evident that he had been killed by a bullet which 


The leaves 


had gone right through his supposed shelter. The days are past 
when a man can escape bullets 
by getting in the wake of a 
tree.” 

* os * 

One of the regular things ex 
plained to visitors in the rough 
riders’ camp was the way our 
Western troopers throw a horse 
down for fighting in skirmishes 
with Indians. A lifting of the 
fore - foot, a quick pull, and 
down goes the horse on its side 
with the man behind it. Thu: 
they fight together, rider and 
steed, the one firing acrossthe * 









other, the animal’s body mak : 
ing a fortress for the man a 


' 
¢ 


“Of course we didn’t fight bs} 
this way down in Cuba,” ex . ; 
ay f a 


plained one of 


‘in the first place, we didn't 


the troopers : 
—ner EN 3 
use our horses at all, and, any \* 
how, the ones we had wouldn't ~S oF 


have stood this kind of fight 


a 


ing ; a horse has to be specially ee . 2 


trained for it. But the horses 
we have at our regular-army 
posts know:their business in this 
little game just the way a fire horse knows his business. Get 
frightened when the bullets whistle? No, sir ; they lay low 
and never move. Why, I’ve known cases where a horse has 
been hit by a ball and hasn’t hardly kicked, because he was 
afraid he might hurt the man behind him or spoil bis aim 
That’s the kind of a fighter a horse makes when he’s trained 
to it.” 
«*s 

I want to tell the story of Thomas Maddox, a Washington 
boy, who died so sweet a death at Camp Wikoff that his tent 
mates in the hospital mourned him sincerely, while more thau 


NOVEMBER 17, 1898 
ne nurse shed tears for hum Maddox had typhoid fever, but 
the doctor did not pronounce it " igh, and precious 
tlime was lost The nur I vi iderstand these 
thin saw the signs and knew what was comin There was 
me of them, Miss Agnes Marlow, from th Mount Sinai bos 
pital, who spent as much time as she could with Maddox, be 
cause he wanted her near him ; he said she looked so much like 
his sister 
‘*He told me that so many times,” said Miss Marlow, * and 
sometimes, in his delirium, he thought I really was his siste: 
It seems she is a trained nurse, too, and the poor boy loved het 
with all his heart. Ishall never forget how he would look up 
it me out of his big, soft eyes and tell me about his sister. I 
think he was the sweetest, most patient boy I ever saw 
One day, when I[ felt he was getting worse, I asked him if 


he did not want us to send for his sister 


No,’ he said my sister has been working very bard all 





THE MASCOT OF THE TENTH THE BODY 


CAVALRY 
OF A FALLEN SOLDIER, 


GUARDING 


this last year, and | must not worry her. I know she is just 
going to take her vacation, and if she comes up here she will get 
no rest at all.’ 

feel bad was because his 


Every day he used to watch 


‘*The only thing that made him 
captain never came to see him 
the tent-door, but the captain never came. ‘ I suppose he’s too 
busy,’ he said once ; ‘ but the other captains come.’ 

‘t Just before he died I was feeding him cracked ice, and he 
said, ‘ Don’t trouble to feed me ; you will tire yourself. Put it 
on a chair and I'll feed myself.’ 

‘*T think those were his last words.” 

From many of the nurses [ heard similar stories of p..vience 
Said 
one of them to a nurse who had been working over him night 
and day: ‘If you don’t lie down and rest I'll have you put in 
the guard-house. You're killing yourself.” 

He died a little later. 

And what gratitude the patients showed when the nurse 
* Thank you, thar 
you,” they would murmur; ‘* you’ve saved my life.” And ofte 
it happened that soldiers would find some resemblance in a nurs 
just as Maddox did, to women dear to them. ‘* You look 
much like my wife,” ‘* You speak like my mother.” Who ca 
estimate the value of these gentle ministrations, the comfo: 


and fortitude shown by the soldiers in their suffering. 


would give them refreshing sponge baths ! 


brought, the lives saved, by these good women ? 


‘* 1 suppose,” said I one day to a Red Cross woman, * that 


, 








Sails a 


A TYPICAL CAMP OF THE WOUNDED, IN CHARGE OF NURSES FLAHERTY AND MARLOW. 


nursing here and nursing in the city are two very different 
things ?” 

‘* Indeed they are,” she said ; ‘‘ none of us has ever seen any- 
thing like the work here. Sickness and death are bad enough 
in any case, but think what it means to have men suffering all 
about you and be unable to give them one-tenth of the atten 
tion they ought to have. Every one of us has ten times as 
many patients as she can possibly look after. 

‘*T shall never stop thinking of the first case I took hold of 
on reaching camp. I worked over him just as I am accustomed 
to work over a private patient in New York. He was a mag- 
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nificent big Swede, named Siegfried. He told me that be 
weighed two hundred and ninety pounds in health, and he 
stood about six feet four. When I came to him he was a gaunt 
skeleton covered with bed-sores, lying on a blanket that was 
wretchedly soiled, I can’t describe to you how filthy every 
thing was, and for forty-eight hours he had had no attention 
I gave him stimulants, held his tongue with a forceps when he 
was swallowing it and choking, forced his jaws apart with a 
gag, gave him artificial respiration when be sank into a stupor, 
and made the fight against death as bravely as I could for ten 
or twelve hours. We often save patients that way when we 
have the time, and many might have been saved here under 
better conditions. But Siegfried died ; it was too late when | 


began on him 


The Real Trouble with Our Troops. 


OvuR WARNING Not HEEDED—W8atT “ LESLIE’s”” PREDICTED 
WovuLpD HAPPEN 10 THE VOLUNTEERS Dip HAapPpPEN—IN 
CAPACITY, AND SOMETHING WORSE, OF THE OFFICERS 

SECRETARY ALGER Not RESPONSIBLE, BUT THE SYS 
TEM Wuicu CoNGRESS Has ALLOWED To EXIst. 


HE war is over! Quite apart from the annihilation of the 
Spaniard is the continued onslaught upon the Secretary of War 
and the staff departments of thearmy. At the present moment 


it is at fever heat, and so intense has been the feeling aroused 
by these fierce attacks that the President has been constrained 
to appoint a committee to investigate the conduct of the war 
There have been mistakes—grave ones indeed—but few people 
seem to realize that when Congress forced the President into 
bellicose action there was not a country on the face of the globe 
as little prepared for the exigencies of actual warfare as the 
United States. We were less prepared than Spain. One can 
hardly say more 

Over night the President added 125,000 men to our army 
Later 75,000 more. The regular army itself was more than 
doubled It was this expansion, totaily unlooked for, that 
swamped everything. One has only to ask the soldier of the 
Civil War what happened in those days, to ascertain that the 
same story of camp fevers was recorded. But one asks, Have 
we learned nothing in these thirty years? No ; the volunteer 
has learned nothing, except how to drill in an armory. Only 
one State guard had ever been quartered in a real camp prior 
to this war—that of Pennsylvania—and with eighteen regi 
ments of infantry in the field, a greater number than furnished 
by any other State, the sick-list has been less than two per cent. 
Che reason is obvious. From experience officers and men knew 
how to take care of themselves, even under adverse conditions. 

At the Aldershot manceuvres the commissary department 
broke down utterly. These, too, were England’s crack volun 
teers. But nothing of the kind happened in the Soudan to 
General Sir Herbert Kitchener and his regulars. In LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY of May 19th, last, I wrote : 

The unit of strength in actual warfare is the army subdivided into 
corps, divisions, brigades, and regiments. To show how weak is the o1 
ganization of effective fighting force in the guards one has only to cite that 
of the national guard of the State of New York, which has been a compact 
military force with division formation for pot quite four months. Even 
now the troops in the interior of the State consist of separate companies 
for the first time consolidated as battalions, but without organization as 
regiments, unused to any form of tactical experience bur that of the 
company. In any other formation they drill fur a week orly each year 
at Peekskill, which is not a real camp, but merely a parade-ground 
This kind of organization produces a well-set-up so!dier for gala occa 
sions and social festivities, but docs not turn out an effective fighting 
machine, which the soldier of to-day must be in order to win bis battles 
Armory-drilling teaches the national guardsmen nothing of actual field 
manceuvres, such as would be used in attack, retreat, or defense. None 
of them know of improvising temporary shelter out of topographical ad 
vantages which may surround them. Soldiering is a business, and to 
be a good business soldier needs a thorough and practical organization, 
based upon practice and not theory Further defects in the national 
guard organization in nearly all of the States are a total lack of trans 
portation service, sanitary or engineer. ambulance and hospital or signal 
corps. and above all an effective staff, composed of soldiers who know 
their business, and who have uot been selected npon the basis of their 
**pull”’ in local or State politics. The latter has been the bane of the 
guard in this State until recently. 

At that moment the national guard had not been fully mus 
tered into the volunteers, and the process of transforming the 
clerk, mill-hand, and farmer-boy into a soldier was in the first 
stuges of patriotic enthusiasm. Four months of camp-life, with 
regular drills, will turn out a fairly good private, but let me 
point out here that it takes five years of rigid study and work 
at West Point to turn out a second lieutenant. The necessity, 
too, of well-trained non-commissioned officers—not to be made 
over night—is of as much importance as that of the line, field, 
or staff. In all of these essential factors the national guard was 
totally lacking. 

At the first cal] there was the to-be-expected patriotic rush 
to enlist. When the several regiments went into camp the first 
thing done was to make the necessary physical examination. 
Many of the men proved unfit, and then came the “ green- 
horns” to fill their places. What followed was a helter-skelter 
scramble on the part of regimental and company officers to get 
their full quota enlisted and mustered in. As the medical de 
partment of the regular army could not pretend to deal with 
this sudden numerical expansion of the army from 25,000 to 
150,000, regimental surgeons were employed, and more fre 
quently, contract surgeons, the greater number of whom, with 
an utter lack of knowledge of what constitutes fitness in the 
recruit. As a consequence of all this, thousands of young men 
were accepted whose experience, surroundings, habits, and 
character made them a positive menace to the discipline of any 
army. 

It is largely a lack of discipline that has caused all this woe 
ful sickness among the volunteers encamped throughout the 
country. And this has been more chargeable to officers than 
men, Necessarily, when the call for volunteers was made it 
applied to all of the forty-five States. In at least forty of the 
States there was no military organization that was effective 
even on paper. There was a plentiful supply of titles, epaulets, 
and gold-lace, but an utter want of practical knowledge not 
alone of the tactics, but, most important of all, how to police a 
camp and maintain a camp so as to preserve the most perfect 
sanitary conditions. 

They had, however, it must be admitted, a most difficult 
problem to handle. To the majority of the enlisted men camp- 
life meant unbridled license and indulgexce. The officers failed 
to realize the physical condition of the men. The disintegration 
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of the regimental medical serv 
ice—a great piece of folly—only 
added to the disorganization 
The men, instead of being com- 
pelled to subsist on the army 
ration, were allowed to purchase 
all kinds of stuff at Chatta 
nooga, canteens were establish 
ed, and from these indulgences, 
readily checked by officers of 
experience, sprang at least fifty 
per cent. of the sickness at all 
if the camps 

There bas been a tremendous 
talk about impure water. Does 
any one suppose that there is 
such a thing as absolutely pure 
water anywhere? An investi- 
gation of all the typhoid cases 
developed at the various camps 
will prove that rotten and foul 
canteens, neglected sinks, un- 
clean tents, neglected personal 





habits will account for seventy MAKING POI, HAWAII'S NATIONAL DISH 


five per cent. of the fever cases, 

If the regiments had been properly officered one-half of these 
cases, I am persuaded, would never have developed. Another 
feature noticeable is that in the well-officered regiments, those in 
which the men have been properly looked after, the percentage 
of sickness is very small. Camp Meade, near Harrisburg, is as 
healthful a site for a camp as can be chosen in this country. 
Yet look at the sick-list.. Regiments from all sections of the 
country are assembled there. Out of 150 patients taken by 
hospital-trains to Philadelphia, eleven were from Pennsylvania 
troops—and yet there are a greater number in camp there than 
from any other State. 

To prove how careless these volunteer officers are of their 
men, one has only to investigate the circumstances of the Thir 
ty-third and Thirty-fourth Michigan upon leaving Camp Wi 
koff. It was alleged and has been proved that the men left 
camp for a journey of 116 miles without rations. The necessary 
inquiry would have elicited the fact that the south branch of 
the Long Island Railroad is almost an air-line, and that the sta 
tions are merely waiting-rooms and ticket-offices, and that the 
towns themselves with their food supplies are several miles 
from the line. And yet these men started for Long Island City 
from a camp supplied—in fact, gorged—with every necessary 
article for their comfort, destitute of the commonest supplies 
for their journey through the heat. No thought or care was 
bestowed upon the men ; they were left to shift for themselves, 
while the officers traveled in parlor-cars. Any one could have 
foreseen what happened. And for this—a sample case—Secre- 
tary Alger is denounced as a murderer and what not! In point 
of fact, if nearly every officer in some of the regiments was 
stripped of his uniform and never allowed to wear it again, 
even-handed justice would be meted out. The regiments I have 
named and the First Illinois were delayed hours in getting away 
from Camp Wikoff. Can any one explain why the Ninth Reg- 
ular Cavalry got off almost to the second ? 

It is the infernal system which is to blame, and the responsi- 
bility for its retention rests upon Congress. Regular-army offi 
cers and their friends in Congress have often essayed to improve 
it, but failed. The national guard, too, has been shamefully 
neglected or they would not have been armed with Springfield 
rifles and other ‘‘archaic weapons” and black powder cart- 
ridges. In the confusion too incident to the transportation of 
trcops and supplies, the railroads have done more than their 
share of blundering. Not one road in the South was equal to 
the emergency. Is Secretary Alger or his appointee to blame 
for this? There was a remedy—to seize the road !—but this 
was not another Civil War. Secretary Alger is no more to 
blame for that fact than he can be held accountable for what 
the man in the moon does to his people. 

That none of the disorder happened in the navy is accounted 
for most readily, Its organization was infinitely superior. The 
law permits officers on the retired list to serve in time of war, 
whereas nearly 1,000 regular-army officers, upon the retired list, 
many of them vigorous and capable, are debarred by the lack 
of a law covering the ground from being employed in active 
service. Is this the fault of Secretary Alger? The abuse that 
has been heaped upon him is simply monstrous. No doubt Sec 
retary Alger has made mistakes. So did Secretary Stanton. 
Both were human ! 

What is really needed is that the European idea that a sol- 
dier and a sailor should serve as secretaries of army and navy 
should be adopted. A layman may be a good man in piping 
times of peace, but it is not a safe plan to intrust him with the 
direction of a campaign. 

The regular army must be increased at least to 100,000 men. 
General Wheeler says he will help to do it, and there is no bet- 
ter judge of what is needed. The State guard should remain 
such, under the supervision of officers of the regular army; the 
retired list could be well employed in this service. Something 
like Aldershot or the European field manceuvres should be pro- 
vided for, where regulars and volunteers could meet in one en- 
campment, and the latter enjoy the benefit of their discipline. 
All these things depend upon Congressional action. That there 
can be any doubt of their necessity seems hardly debatable 

Harry P. Mawson, 


The ** Poi’’ Cocktails. 


THE SepuctTIvVE DRINK OF OUR NEW AMERICAN BRETHREN 
AND SISTERS IN HAWaII. 

Every visitor to Hawaii is expected to become acquainted 
with ‘ poi,” the Kanaka’s staff of life. The taste for this na- 
tional dish is undoubtedly acquired, and even after many trials 
often fails to come at all. This thick, paste-like mixture is 
made from the taro-plant (Colocasia antiquorum), from which 
originates the ‘‘ poi” cocktail. In name it is quite as deceiving 
as the ‘‘ oyster” cocktail, and those desiring it merely for the 
name are sadly disappointed on finding that the only liquid it 
contains is milk. 


The accompanying illustration represents two Hawaiians, in 
the country, preparing the “* poi.” The taro-root, resembling the 
beet in form and the potato in taste, is boiled and then crushed 
in large wooden bowls by stone pounders. In this form it is 
called paiai, which, when thinned with water to the con- 
sistency of paste, becomes ‘‘ poi.” This is found in the local 
markets in handsomely-polished calabashes made of Hawaiian 
woods, and attracts tourists at once by its tempting appear- 
ance. 


The ‘* poi” cocktail is prepared by diluting the paste with 
milk, then adding sugar or salt, and serving ice-cold. This 
drink is found very beneficial to dyspeptics and those recovering 
from fever M.C. W 


lusic in Porto Rico. 


\ YOUNG AMERICAN’S INTERESTING DESCRIPTION OF a So- 
CIAL FUNCTION IN OUR NEW POSSESSION. 


THE following interesting letter was written by Mr. John 
Palmer, Jr., son of Secretary of State Palmer, who has been in 
Porto Rico obtaining a register of the soldier votes from New 
York State : 


On the Wednesday evening that the reception was to have 
been given to General Miles and his staff by the Porto Ricans 
at the Casino de Ponce, one of their heavy rain-storms came up 
in the mountains, and a cloud bursting over the hills sent floods 
of water down the streams, carrying away the bridge with 
three army mules. Several had a few moments before gotten 
safely over, while the general, Mrs. Miles, and the staff, on the 
other side of the bridge, were obliged to turn back. The guests 
were very much disappointed .Y receiving a telegram from 
General Miles saying he would be unable to get to them on ac- 
count of the flood. The president of the club received the 
army and navy officers and what few American citizens there 
were in Ponce, and decided to entertain them with wine, music, 
and song. We had been very desirous of hearing some of the 
real Spanish and Porto Rican music, for on the streets all we 
heard were the five-year-old boys humming the bugle-calls and 
* There'll be a hot time,” which they had picked up after our 
men were in the town but a few days. 

We spent a very delightful evening. Iwas fortunate enough 
to receive a copy of the music which they are about to make 
their national air. It is called ‘‘ The Hunt Is Over.” While 
the Spaniards had been driven from the island early in the 
morning, leaving their bread still baking in the barracks, the 
tables set for breakfast and their arms stacked, the Porto Ri- 
cans composed this music ; and one of the women wrote the 
words, which told how the Spaniards’ unsuccessful hunt was 
over, and how they were driven from the places they had once 
ruled like brutes, while a new nation, coming in as conquerors, 
would treat them with more care. When several had played 
for us, I was requested to give a short recital on our American 
music. They seemed to be greatly pleased with our rhythms, 
which are decidedly different from theirs. 1 took for example 
one of MacDowell’s Woodland Sketches. I finished by play- 
ing ‘The Hunt Is Over,” which I had learned by practice in 
one of their music-stores. They were so enthused at an Amer- 
ican playing their air that I was obliged to play it three times 
before they would allow me to leave the piano. We afterward 
listened to some of the old Spanish serenades. 

The following Monday the postponed reception to General 
Miles was given, and it was a brilliant affair. Generals Grant, 
Gilmore, Wilson, and Schwan, with the naval officers, were all 
in full uniform, while General Miles appeared in a white flan- 
nel suit with brass buttons and braid, carrying in bis hand a 
pure white helmet. Mrs, Miles was dressed entirely in black, 
which made the contrast a decided one. The orchestra which 
furnished the music was made up of twelve native musicians. 
Their music was in perfect time, but the instruments were far 
from being in tune. The men were so familiar with everything 
they played that they did not need notes. When they played 
‘* E! Capitan” the Americans stood it as long as they could. and 
then quietly retired to the wine-room. Sousa, no doubt, would 
never have recognized his own march if he had been there. 

Our one great hope was to dance with a Spanish sefiorita, 
and we did. The only disadvantage was not being able to 
speak the language. In the midst of a dance you would find 
yourself entirely alone, while the young lady, rushing away for 
an interpreter, and, bringing him to you, he would say: ‘‘ Miss 
Selina says she is tired of dancing. Would you kindly sit 
down ?”’ After both of you had been seated a few moments, 
utterly speechless, but casting a smile at each other, she would 
rush across the floor again, bringing the interpreter to tell you 
that she enjoyed dancing so much ; she disliked to waste time 
sitting down. At last some of us met those who spoke broken 
English, and for the remainder of the evening we never left 
them. JOHN PALMER, JR. 


See What Ten Cents Will Do! 


‘* How,” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 pages 
the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you 
how to do 150 different things of interest to men, women and 
children, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this no- 
tice from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘‘ How” is full of just the kind ef 


information that every person wants 
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THE DENSE MASS OF PEOPLE ON MARKET STREET, AFTER THE PROCESSION HAD PASSED, 
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BROAD STREET, SUPERBLY DECORATED AND COVERED WITH S , AS IT APPEARED WHILE THE BEAUTIFUL FLOAT, ‘‘ THE A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE CIVIC PARA? 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART,” BY THE ‘‘ METAL WORKER,” WAS PASSING. 


THE QUAKER CITY IN 


NOTABLE FEATURES OF ITS PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATION IN COMMEMORAT 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, ESCORTED BY MAYOR WARWICK AND BODY GUARD, WALKING TO THE REVIEWING-STAND 
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THE GRAND ARMY VETERANS, MARCHING IN FRONT OF THE REVIEWING-STAND, UPCN WHICH WERE ASSEMBLED THI PRES IDENT, 
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MMEMORATHN OF THE CLOSE OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN.—{(See Articie on Pack 304.) 
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What | Saw in the War: No. 3.- THE UNWELCOME NIGHT ATTACK 
IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO. 


HOW THE CRAFTY SPANIARDS, UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS, ATTEMPTED TO DRIVE THE AMERI( 
ROAD ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE BATTLE—REMARKABLE PENETRATION OF THE MAUSER 


UP THE ARTILLERY—SUPERB HEROISM 


OF 


ALL day, on the 2d of July, the heroism and suffering of the 
men in front of Santiago was most remarkable From the 
earliest dawn until late at night the fighting went on. There 
was little assistance to the wounded, except administering 
‘first aid” and starting them on their torturing journey to the 
field-hospital by a road infested with sharpshooters, who re 
spected neither wounded nor the symbol of the Geneva conven 
tion. It is quite possible, however, that the reports that many 
of the wounded were fired upon have been exaggerated. Many 
were sitting by a stream, drinking, when fired upon, and no one 
a few yards away could have told that they were burt. Men 
passing down the road were hit, but it is quite probable that 
most of them were struck by stray shots. Two surgeons were 
shot within a few rods of the division hospital, but neither of 
them wore the symbol of their calling upon their arms. There 
may be cases where Spanish sharpshooters disregarded the Red 
Cross, but they were very few, and the brutes were individuals 
desperate in defeat and with certain death before them. 

All day the positions of advantage gained by great bravery 
on the day previous were strengthened or bettered as our forces 
slowly fought their way nearer the Spanish lines. Little groups 
of blue-coated men were sheltered back of each rise in ground, 
advancing now and then by rushes to some new position. At 
first the men used trees as a protection, but experience with the 
new arm and its great penetration soon proved that they might 
as well be quite unprotected in the open as behind a tree two 
feet thick 

About noon an old-time sergeant was sitting behind a tree 
about a foot and a half thick, smoking a pipe and taking it 
easy. The command were all lying in positions of advantage 
and waiting developments. The sergeant was an old soldier of 
probably twenty-five years’ service, and the matter of flying 
bullets did not bother him. He was suddenly surprised by a 
Mauser bullet penetrating the trunk of the tree and cutting the 
stem of his pipe off in very close proximity to his mouth. He 
turned slowly about and calmly looked at the hole made by the 
missile, and, turning, picked up his broken pipe and stuck the 
short stem in his mouth, muttering to himself: ‘‘ There don't 
‘pear to be no safety nowhar nowadays with them new guns.” 

Infantry officers kept asking: ‘‘ Why don't the artillery 
open up on their works ?”’ Had there been sufficient artillery a 
great deal of useless suffering could have been averted, but I do 
not think this was any fault of the commanding general, but 
rather the fault of the department in placing confidence in the 
word of the Cubans that we could take Santiago in forty-eight 
hours with 10,000 infantry. 

Finally the artillery got into position about eight o’clock in 
the morning, and every one expected to hear the welcome boom 
of their support, but still they were silent. The infantry was 
furious, for, of all times, they needed artillery support, and 
they wanted it at the front. One young infantry officer turned 
to an artilleryman who had come up to the front on a recon- 
naissance, and exclaimed: ‘If you don’t want to bring your 
guns up, turn them over to us. We were trained in artillery at 
the academy as well as you, and if you turn the guns over 
to us we will bring them up and keep them here.” Once or 
twice the batteries opened a slow fire, but it would not last 
long, and to the men in the trenches it seemed as though they 
were not getting proper support. I have not been able to find 
out why the batteries were not taken up into the fight. One 
thing sure—a few days later, when Brigadier-General Wallace 
Randolph arrived and took command of the artillery brigade, 
the guns came up as though by magic, and were planted in the 
line and kept there. 

The infantry and dismounted cavalry worked their way up 
toward the military crest, where they threw up slight works, 
using their bayonets as intrenching-tools, each man making his 
own protection. Later in the day and in the early evening the 
temporary trenches were made more complete and the trench 
and parapet strengthened. The road from the division hos- 
pital to the front presented one continuous scene of suffering 
and heroism, men shot through the body even walking back to 
the hospital wh.n each step was horrible torture, and yet they 
never uttered a word of complaint nor made a sign of suffering. 
No matter how Ladly hurt a man was, if you went up to him 
and suggested that you would assist him to the rear, he would 
invariably say something to this effect: ‘‘ Never mind me ; 
others are hurt worse and need your attention”; or, ‘‘ Oh, 'm 
all right, but there’s a fellow up the road that you might help 
if you want to”; and the *‘ fellow up the road” was probably 
unconscious and dying, for the only men who did not say 
‘‘ Never mind helping me” were the ones whose wounds had 
put them past knowing what was being done for them. 

A great deal has been said about what Chaplain Van de Water, 
of the Seventy-first New York, did and did not do. Some of 
the men of his regiment openly charge him with not being any- 
where with the regiment, and they base these charges on the 
fact that they ‘did not see him.” If any one did not see Chap- 
lain Van de Water during that three or four days of fighting it 
was not because he was not where tere was any fighting going 
on, for the chaplain was everywhere, ministering to wounded, 
carrying water to the men in the line, and doing all that human 
endurance would allow. It may be true that for a couple of 
days he did not officiate at the burial of the dead, but it was be- 
cause the dead were not buried. There were suffering living 
men to be attended to, and the brave fellows who were dead 
would have been the first to demand that the living receive 
attention. It sounds inbumane, perhaps, to say that the dead 
were left uncared for, but there was other work at band, and it 


‘ANS FROM THEIR POSITION—SCENES ALONG THE 
BULLETS—PROVOKING DELAY IN BRINGING 


OF OUR WOUNDED—THE SEVENTY-FIRST’S INDUSTRIOUS CHAPLAIN—COURAGE AND SKILL 
THE SPANISH SHARPSHOOTERS—A SCARE AT NIGHT 


By James F. J. ARCHIBALD 


was this work that the brave chaplain of the Seventy-first New 
York was devoting his time to when probably his accusers were 
in a part of the field which was more safe, but from which 
they were less likely to see his actions. I saw him time after 
time trudging between the hospital and the firing-line, assisting 
some wounded man back and carrying up something for the 
men on the return. A chaplain’s place is supposed to be in the 
rear, and I agree perfectly with the men who say he was not 
in his place during the fighting. He was not. He was at the 
front, where his services were most needed, and that is why his 
accusers did not’ see him. After the fighting was over for the 
time he made daily trips to Siboney and attended to getting the 
men’s mail to them in the trenches, or some delicacies for the 
wounded. Chaplain Vande Water is a very heavy man, and was 
really not physically able to stand such work, but he did stand 
it, and accomplished some of the noblest work of those days of 
fighting and suffering 

During the day the Spanish sharpshooters did deadly work 
These sharpshooters were volunteers from the regular forces 
of the enemy, and chosen because of their courage and marks 
manship. They were brave men, for it meant almost certain 
death to them in the first place, and if not death, surely capture 
Very few seem to realize that this practice of planting sharp 
shooters in the trees within our lines is a legitimate proceeding 
in warfare. If any of them fired upon the wounded, that is, of 
course, most unwarlike, but the Red Cross is merely an agree 
ment, and while all civilized nations do, none of them is com- 
pelled, except by the laws of honor, to recognize it. The Span- 
ish forces had an excellent opportunity of sending men through 
our lines, as no one could tell a Spaniard from a Cuban when 
dressed in the insurgent garb. The enemy must have known 
every move we made and of our every position. And so it was 
easy for their sbarpshooters to find positions of advantage 
This was not, however, the usual manner of posting these men. 
They took their positions while the place was still occupied by 
their forces and awaited the approach of our army. The mag 
nificent royal palms, with the high, heavy tops, afforded excel 
lent protection. The Spanish sharpshooters would build a small 
platform in the top, swing their hammocks, and with ten days’ 
or two weeks’ rations and a little water could stay there as com- 
fortably as though in their own camp. The water from the 
green cocoanuts afforded ample drink and nourishment. From 
this elevated position they could see all of the operations of our 
forces and pick off our men. They usually selected officers for 
their victims, as they had been ordered to watch the men with 
the shoulder-straps and the broad stripes. 

The smokeless powder they used made it well-nigh impossible 
to detect their whereabouts, but when they were once located 
they were as good as dead. We were standing in the cross-roads 
on the 2d of July, when the bullets from a sharpshooter began to 
locate us. For a long time we could not find where they came 
from, but finally saw a suspicious vapor about a tree at some 
distance to the left. We pointed it out toa big Tenth Cavalry 
trooper who was there, and he disappeared into the brush. In 
a few minutes we heard the crack of his carbine, and a bit later 
he came back. 

‘Did you fetch him ?” was asked. 

‘* Did I fotech him? Well, Ah reckon Ah did. He jess tum- 
ble out jess like a squirrel, fust shot,” he replied, smiling as 
though it had really been only a squirrel. The law of self-pres- 
ervation robs the killing in war of a great deal of its horror. 
The road to the front presented a terrible picture, for at several 
points were bodies of men killed the day before and that still 
lay just as they had fallen. The heat of a tropical sun had 
caused decomposition. All through the day the fierce fighting 
continued as our men gained foot after foot of ground. Finally 
the evening came on, and night was welcomed, although it was 
not to sleep. The men knew that they would have to work on 
the trenches, but they thought for a rest from the eternal sing- 
ing of bullets and shells ; but it proved otherwise. The night 
came on very clear and dark, only lit by the stars, which shed 
no material light. About eight o’clock I noticed a large fire 
burning on the hills at our extreme right. We all thought it 
rather strange, as we did not know the hills were occupied by 
the enemy, and knew they were not by our own forces. . Pres- 
ently another flashed up, nearer the city. They burned brightly 
until a little after nine o’clock, when one was seen at the Span- 
ish signal-station on the mountain across the harbor from San- 
tiago. The moment it started the Spanish fleet commenced 
throwing shells into our lines, and a moment later there began 
a terrific firing all along the trenches. Ina very few minutes 
our forces returned the fire, and, although they could see none 
of the enemy, they could see the flash of their pieces. 

The shells sailing over the heads of the men in the trenches 
looked like sky-rockets, and when they burst looked even more 
like fire-works. Had the attack been made two days later they 
would have made a very appropriate celebration for Independ 
ence Day. When the attack commenced most of our men were 
digging new intrenchments, or, in a few cases, burying dead. 
Some few were asleep after a hard day’s work. The pickets sta- 
tioned in front of the trenches reported a force of the enemy 
coming toward them before they commenced firing, so it was 
not entirely a surprise, but when it came there was a little con- 
fusion. It soon subsided and the men took their places and, in 
most regiments, merely waited until they could see something 
to shoot at, and when they did they commenced pduring it into 
the advancing force with what must have been deadly effect. 
Just what the plan and object of the night attack was I do not 
suppose we will ever know, but it was probably an attempt to 


either stampede our forces or cut off our supplies Inany event 
it proved a failure 

This night attack did stampede a few of our stragglers, who 
started back on the road toward headquarters With all sorts of 
wild stories. I was sleeping in the little Spanish fort, El Pozo 
when the attack commenced, and as a party of us made our way 
nearer the front to gain a position where we could ascertain 
what it was all about, we met some of the stragglers well fright 
ened and thoroughly out of breath. One Michigan voluntee: 
came running back with the information that the entire Amer 
ican forces were in full retreat 

‘ They’re coming,” he gasped 

Who’s coming ¢’ some one asked 

‘Everybody. Our men are in full retreat and hundreds ar: 
killed. 

It really sounded as though almost anything might be hap 
pening and several packed up their belongings, to be ready to 
retreat. One chap went past on the run, when we called after 
him and asked him what the matter was. ‘‘ We're licked and 
they’re coming,” he yelled as be disappeared into the darkness 
toward Siboney. When these calamity couriers reached general 
headquarters I am told they created a panic there which lasted 
All head 
quarters stuff was rapidly being packed up. Some of the tents 


but a few minutes, but while it did it was interesting 


were struck and rolled. . The headquarters guards F Company, of 
the First United States Infantry, under Lieutenant Detchmedy, 
immediately deployed about headquarters as pickets, while aides 
were hurried forward to find out what was going on, and soon 
returned with the real truth that the attack amounted to very 
little, for the reason that our men stood firmly and repulsed 
every attempt to drive them back 

Night attacks are most trying, for it impossible to know 
what force is against the line, and there is nothing to do but 
to await developments. Reports of rifles seem louder at night ; 
shells seem to come nearer. The bright flash as they explode 
makes the effect greater in a moral sense than in daytime. If 
the men are asleep and are awakened by firing it takes them 
some minutes to convince themselves just where they are and 
what is happening. All through the campaign it was against 
orders to remove clothes at night for this reason, and this order 
included even shoes. Finally the signal fire inthe mountain was 
put out and the firing died away almost immediately afterward 
The attack had accomplished nothing, but the result might have 
been different had a force gone around our extreme left and 
tried to cut off our supplies. It would not have been a difficult 
task to have gained a position between Siboney and the trenches 
but the Spanish officers did not seem to have the nerve to make 
any offensive operations 

Had matters been reversed, and our men been defending that 
city, the opposing army would still be at Siboney or Baiquiri if 
they came no better equipped with field artillery than we did. 
The country surrounding Santiago is an ideal one for defensive 
operations. The fact that the enemy could send men dressed as 
Cubans into our lines and learn all our plans made it doubly 
possible to frustrate our attempts to advance. It was amazing 
to all who examined the positions the Spanish evacuated that 
they did not make a more determined stand. The only ex 
planation possible is that they did not have their hearts in the 
fight. 

Finally, after the firing that night had ceased and all was 
again quiet, the men returned to their picks and shovels, and 
worked until it was time to take their rifles into the trenches 
No rest, just simply hard work that not even had the saving 
feature of excitement. Just such hard labor as men in the 
streets might do when laying pipes if they worked the full 
twenty-four hours a day. And yet no one complained, and 
when we think of what those men endured it is no wonder that 
so many fell sick as soon as they reached God’s country again. 


To be continued. ) 


In War Time. 


O Gop, to whom our fathers bowed 

In strenuous years of storm and cloud, 

Grant us the guerdon of Thy grace 
Show us Thy face! 


Not in revenge and not in ire 

Was lit the lurid conflict-fire 

Nor yet in greed have we displayed 
The battle blade ; 


But that a sorrowing island, one 

As fair as sees Thy kindling sun, 

Should have its gracious birthright, free 
From tyranny! 


Too long before our door, too long, 

Did we behold the ancient’ wrong ; 

Too long within the patient hand 
Keep sheathed the brand ! 


Lut now has far Corregidor 
Heard the unkenneled hounds of war, 
And Santiago's hill-girt bay 

Known the red fray! 


Nor shall the hurtling bolt be stayed 

Until, with Thine all guiding aid, 

O’er the wild tumult of the fight 
Shall trium,h right! 


Then, Lord, to whom our fathers bowed 
Of yore amid the storm and cloud, 
Grant us the guerdon of Thy grace 


Show us Thy faee! CLINTON ScotLarp 
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THE CHASTE AND BEAUTIFUL COURT OF HONOR—JUST BEFORE THE APPROACH OF THE GRAND CIVIC PARADE. 
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THE SIXTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS, JUST RETURNED FROM ACTIVE SERVICE IN PORTO RICO, THE CENTRE OF INTEREST IN THE IMPOSIN( 


PHILADELPHIA’S BLAZE OF PATRIOTIC GLORY. 


ITS PEACE JUBILEE IN HONOR OF THE VICTORY OVER SPAIN—THE MOST NOTABLE AFFAIR OF THE KIND EVER HELD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(SEE PaGE 394.) 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK ON THE AMERICANS’ 


THIS DRAWING SHOWS A PART OF THE INTRENCHMENTS OF THE SECOND INFANTRY (REGULARS 4 
(See ArtTicie on ** WHat I Saw IN T! 
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TRENCHMENTS, JULY ist, 1898, AT SANTIAGO. 


'’ THESE BRAVE SOLDIERS STCPPED THE SPANIARDS IN THEIR NIGHT ATTACK ON THE AMERICAN LINE, 
° 3," BY James F, J. ARCHIBALD, ON PaGE 390,] 
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‘*NEW ORLEANS,” JUST RETURNED FROM PORTO RICO, AS SHE APPEARED AFTER SHE HAD SALUTED THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY’S PARTY ON BOARD THE May.” 
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THE DAZZLING ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION AT NIGHT—THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ELECTRICAL DISPLAY EVER MADE IN THE UNITED STATES 


NAVAL FEATURES OF THE PEACE JUBILEE 


THE HEROES OF THE SEA ATTRACT THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF A PATRIOTIC PEOPLE.—{SEE PaGE 394.) 
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OUR LATEST WAR. 
THE LEECH LAKE INDIAN OUTBREAK—THE STORY OF ACTUAL FACTS BY THE ONLY CORRESPONDENT FROM A NEW YORK PAPER WHO VISITED THE 
SCENE OF THE TROUBLE, AND WAS THE FIRST WHITE MAN WELCOMED IN THE CAMP OF THE HOSTILES—THE FIRST COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF THE CAUSE OF THE UPRISING—ANOTHER ONE FEARED—INDIANS’ RIGHTS NOT RESPECTED—THE TWO DAYS’ SANGUINARY 
BATTLE THAT MARKED THE CLIMAX OF THE WAR—INDIANS PUNISHED FOR WHISKEY-SELLING ON THE 
RESERVATION, BUT WHITE MEN OPENLY VIOLATE THE LAW 

Leecu LakI MINNESOTA, OUctol 16th, 1808 General It was with the greatest difficulty that the boat reached the they talk they walk slowly about the fire, addressing themselves 
Bacon has prevented one of the bloodiest Indian uprisings in the I ind when it did Inspector Tinker was found aboard of to each part of the council circles. Approval was shown by a 
history of this country by the prompt defeat be administered het ith bullet wounds in his arm and leg By this time a chorus of *“*how-how.” Should the remark not please, it would 
to the Pillager band of the Chippewas on October 5th and 6tl regular battle was begun on the land. Just after the marshal receive exclamations of ‘* cow-in yw-in ” (no, no 
Che direct cause of this uprising was the arrest of Bug-ah-nay ind his party left their small boat General Bacon gave the I was asked to speak, which I did through the interpreter. | 
geshig, taking him to Duluth, a distance of 150 miles, and wader to stack arms and prepare for dinner, a line of pickets presented to them the folly of warring against the soldiers, who 
after acquitting him, turning him out to make his way back to being posted just back of a fence surrounding Chief Bug-ah must eventually win. I showed them that it would be an un 
his reservation as best he could. United States deputy mar nay-geshig’s house and facing the timber The men had com necessary sacrifice of life The expressions of approval or dis 
shals have arrested Indians on false charges to collect fees menced to withdraw cartridges and were preparing to stack approval were about equally divided. Before the council broke 
taken them to Duluth, and made them walk home after finding irms, When a single shot was fired. The shot caused a mo up I made arrangements for a meeting on the following day 
the charges false limber men have cut trees unlawfully o1 ment’s diversion, and to this probably was due the fact that the with Commissioner Jones, and as I was leaving, the head chief 
the reservation, and when the Indians resented it the latte slaughter of soldiers was not heavier. Most of the men still presented me with his pipe used in the council 
suffered arrest There does not seem to be much law for had cartridges in their rifles, and the response by the pickets to On the following day the commiss r and the correspond 
Indians in northern Minnesota the Indian ley from the timber, which followed the single ents visited the hostile camp and held a long pow-wow, in which 

There are about 20,000 Chippewas. There were about 500 in shot almost like an echo, was prompt as the soldiers ducked to the belligerents promised to give up the Indians for whom war 
the Pillager band who started the trouble, but while I was on cove! rants were out, the rest to return to their bomes on the reserva- 
the reservation, before the hostiles came in, re-enforcements be The attack was so unexpected that the majority of General tion. There was no force used in any of the arguments against 
van to arrive from all directions There would have been a Bacon’s raw troops scampered behind the chief’s house. But the Indians, and the tone of all of Commissioner Jones's talks 
couple of thousand fighting braves in war-paint in a very few General Bacon formed them in two lines and drove them for was, ‘‘ Won’t you please be good Indians ¢’—a great contrast to 
days had some of the older chiefs declared war. The Indians vard, one on either side of the house.. The general’s coolness councils I have heard conducted by army officers. In open 
know every inch of the country, and the character of the lak« had an electrical effect upon his men. Three minutes after council one big chief made fun of the soldiers, and told how he 
and its boundary would make it exceedingly difficult to subdue they bad been panic stricken they were real soldiers again, and chased an officer and took his sword away, and Commissioner 
them. They use canoes with marvelous dexterity, and thes poured volley after volley into the timber. Later they charged Jones and the Indian agents present laughed heartily. while the 
cannot be excelled as a mode of rapid transportation in chang over the fence and into the brush, driving the hostiles back Indians howled with delight, and all the time every one knew 
ing their scene of operation From this time, just before noon, until darkness fell was heard he was lying. General Bacon refused to enter but one council, 

These Chippewas are the finest specimens of the American the scattering ‘‘ ping” of occasional bullets at intervals. All and I do not wonder, as the soldiers were put in the light of 
Indian, exceptionally well-built and remarkably intelligent but nineteen of the troops were the rawest of raw recruits begging for mercy. The Pillager band certainly won a great 
Chey dress in civilized garb at the agency, but usually cling to They stood their ground with great bravery after the first shock victory in council with the representative from Washington 
the blanket as an outer garment. Their abode is usually a well of surprise. Not long after the battle began General Bacon was They made him promise he would go with them to Duluth and 
built birch-bark or log house, although many of them still live seen with a rifle in the firing-line, taking aim with the accurate plead for a light sentence, or get bail for them if they had to 
in tepees. The lake is lined with their little farms. They ar coolness of & veteran sharpshooter. He had noticed a soldier stay in jail. 
armed with the best repeating rifles, and have never been defeat holding his gun as if it was useless, and cried out to him, It is true that the authorities have ended the trouble here 
ed upon their own ground until General Bacon drove them out ‘Shoot, shoot ! Don’t stand there idle.” for the time being, but it will not last long, for the Chippewa 

Four years ago Chief Bug-ah-nay-geshig, known also as ‘* Indeed, sir,” said the soldier, ‘‘ I don’t know how to load nation now feels its strength. Commissioner Jones should take 
‘ Bushy Ear,” the leader of the Pillagers, was subpoenaed by and firearifle. Iam a recruit.” 


United States marshals as a witness against men selling whis General Bacon took the gun from the soldier’s hand, and 


from that time till dark fought in the firing-line side by side 
with bis men 


key to the Indians, and was taken to Duluth, and it was then he 
was to walk the He then 
swore he would never be ['wo years ago Bushy 


Ear was again wanted in another whiskey case, but he refused 


mnadk 150 miles back to his home 


taken again. Major Wilkinson was killed early in the fight. He was in 
charge of the right, and was cheering bis men to heroism when 
the fatal bullet sped to his heart. 


fell as he was delivering an order. 


to answer, and when arrested was released by his followers 
From that time until September 22d last Bushy Ear did not 


come near the agency. 


He was shot four times, and 
General Bacon placed Ser 
Kelly, of Company E, in command of the right in 
Major Wilkinson's vacant place, and that veteran of the ranks 
fought his men to the finish with a cool valor which excited the 
highest praise 
The conduct « 
able. 


Finally, thinking perhaps the incident geant T. J 
had been forgotten, he appeared to get his annuity, and was 
immediately arrested on the old warrant. 


followers 


Twenty-one of his 
some of them the same who had managed his escape 
two years previous 


came to his rescue and again saved him f Lieutenant Ross was especially commend 


from the jail. He is a young man only three months in the service. 
Nor were Lieutenant Ross and Sergeant Kelly the only heroes 
under General Bacon’s eye that day. Hospital Private Burk- 
hardt, a litthe German who has been in this country only three 
years, and who enlisted for the purpose of fighting Spain but 
failed to reach Cuba in time to see action, won for himself hon- 
orable mention in General Bacon's report of the battle, which 
also recommended him for promotion. 


The first detachment of twenty men under Lieutenant Hum 
phrey was ordered to the Leech Lake Agency from Fort Snell 
ing, to assist the marshal in serving his warrants. These men 
arrived Friday night, September 30th, and tried to secure a 
conference with Bug-ah-nay-geshig and the other malcontents. 
They kept away on various excuses, but finally offered to sur 
render. On Tuesday Marshal O’Connor, Indian Agent Sutb 
erland, and Deputy Marshal Sheehan, with an interpreter, went 
to Bug-ah-nay-geshig’s house, on the point of land opposite Bear 
, Red 
They denied that they had 
ever promised to come in, and declared they never would sur- 
render. 


Unflinchingly he stood 
within the firing-line, answering with his Krag-Jérgensen each 
hostile puff of smoke from the timber-line, and as fast as a com 
rade fell, wounded by an Indian bullet, dashing to the front 
through the hail of lead, catching up his helpless fellow-soldier, 


Island, and had a conference with Bushy Ear, his brothe: 
Hair, and several other Pillagers. 
and staggering back with him to the temporary security of the 
lurking-place under the bank 

The battle lasted 
longer 


When the marshal’s party reached Walker, Tuesday night, 
on their return from Bug Point, they found that General Bacon, 
Major Wilkinson, and eighty men had arrived from Fort Snell 
ing, under orders from the War Department, to assist the mat 
shal. Wednesday morning, shortly after five o’clock, General 
Bacon loaded his men on a barge and about nine o’clock reached 
the point on the main land opposite Bear Island where the battle 
was fought later. 


until darkness set in. After it was no 
possible to take aim, fire from the hostile Indians 
stopped and the battle- wearied soldiers slept, wherever sleep 
was possible, on their arms through thetrying night. Snow had 
fallen early in the morning and the night air was filled with the 
eddying flakes. The wounded suffered untold tortures. 


day was a day of dire anxieties, but few casualties. 


Thurs 


Some of the Indians came out to confer with 
the deputy marshal, who had taken with him, aside from the 
soldiers, Deputies Ed. Warren, T. J. Sheehan and H.8. Tallman, 
Indian Inspector Tinker, Ed. Harris, chief of the Walker police, 
seven Indian policemen, and correspondents Brill, Knapper, and 
Beaton. The Indians assured Marshal O’Connor that they were 
peaceable and would bring in the men for whom he had war 
rants, but they 


After the fighting on October 5th and 6th, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs Jones came on from Washington and General 
Bacon was ordered to await the result of his efforts to secure 
peace. On the 17th Commissioner Jones received two hostile 
runners, but these men did nothing more than promise, as they 
did each time before. I asked Commissioner Jones to allow me 
to accompany the hostiles back to their camp, but he ridiculed 
the idea, saying it would not be safe. While the rest of the 
party was looking over the scene of the battle I quietly took an 
interpreter and joined the two hostile runners and went to their 
camp. We used a birch-bark canoe, which these Indians build 
with marvelous skill and which they handle with great dexterity. 
As we approached the camp of the hostiles on Black Duck Point 
they all gathered on the. bluff-qverlooking the beach, As the 
paddlers beached the canoe I noticed a feathered top over a 
stump just at the top of the bank, and upon looking closer I dis 
covered that I was looking right into the end of a Winchester 
The brave kept it covering me as I walked up the path to the 
group of indians, gorgeous in their paint andfeathers, I greeted 
the chiefs and braves with my most cordial ‘‘how” and gave 
My 
interpreter told the head chief that 1 had come all the way from 
New York and represented LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, and would tell 
the Indians’ story as well as that of the whites, and after that 
explanation they shook hands and were a trifle more cordial. I 
endeavored to draw several braves, who spoke good English, into 
conversation, but they would talk little. I was informed that 
there was to be a pow-wow and the head chief invited me to sit 
in the council. This isconsidered quite an honor. A slight cold 
rain was falling. A few of the braves built an immease fire. 
The men took their positions in two circles. 


did not keep their promise. General Bacon 
threw out a picket line, with Major Wilkinson guarding the 
right of the neck of the point, and Lieutenant Ross the left. He 
then tcok some thirty of his men and marched them entirely 
around the cleared space and back to Chief Bug-ah-nay-geshig’s 
house, which stood in the clearing about 200 yards back from the 
lake. men whom 
the marshal wanted and another was found just outside. 
Marshal Sheehan grappled with one of them. 


In this house the soldiers discovered one of th« 
Deputy 
The Indian re 
sisted fiercely, and as the two swayed back and forth Sheehan 
cried out to the soldiers under Major Wilkinson, standing in line 
close at hand: ‘*‘Come out here and help me arrest this man.” 
Not a soldier moved. Sheehan again cried for help. At this 
Major Wilkinson said, rather dryly: ‘‘ Colonel Sheehan, these 
men don’t know how to take orders from any one but me. If 
you want help, ask me for it.” 
‘* Well, for heaven's sake, 
Sheehan, between struggles. 


my hand, but it was overlooked with magnificent contempt. 


get in and help me, then,” cried 
Eight men were. detailed at once, 
and the redskin was finally subdued. Both Indian prisoners 
were taken on board the Flora, under guard of Inspector Tin 
ker and two soldiers. It was decided that the troops had better 
remain on the point. Marshal O'Connor said he would return 
to Walker for provisions and shelter, as none had been pro 
vided. The Flora was standing out in the lake about 100 feet 
from shore, and the marshal and Agent Sutherland put out to 
her in a small boat rowed by Chief of Police Harris. Before 
they had gone half the distance one shot rang out from the 
direction of the soldiers, followed by a volley from the woods. 
This first volley was fired at the soldiers. A second one, which 
came later, pierced the marshal’s boat and wounded Harris in 
the arm, 


They presented a 
weird sight. The discussion opened by a few speeches by various 
‘*old men” and I could not find out what the subject was, as my 
interpreter refused to tell me. I was given aseat of honor in 
the inner circle, between two chiefs. All speaking is voluntary, 
and after each oration there is a silence, while another makes up 
his mind to talk. These Indians are orators of no mean ability, 


speaking in a loud, convineing voice, witb telling accent. As 


General Miles as an example and the way he talked to Chief 


Joseph during the Pine Ridge campaign. Chief Joseph was 
ordered to come in, and, while parleying, asked, ‘* And what 
will the great white chief 


render ?” 


do if Chief Joseph does not sur 


General Miles looked him squarely in the eyes, and in a tone 
that could have but said, grimly: ** The great 
white chief will lick hell out of Chief Joseph !” 
in, and furthermore has stayed in 


one meaning 


And he came 


The proper way to keep the Indians peaceable is to right their 
wrongs. Do not send soldiers after the Indians, but after the 
Indian agents, whiskey-dealers, deputy marshals, and timber 
thieves. These Indians have rights.and they know their rights. 
They can tell you every treaty that has been signed with their 
nation since 1783, and they can tell you just how and by whom 
each treaty has been broken. Chief Flatmouth, in a council 
talk, said ; ‘* Your white men have shel the blood of our young 
men along the shores of this lake for years, and yet never have 
they been prosecuted. The Prairie Sioux have shed our blood, 
and they have not been prosecuted. We rise for the first time 
to defend our rights and ycu send soldiers to kiil us, and we 
will be prosecuted. Your young men are the cause of this 
trouble, and our young men will end it 

It is unlawful to sell liquor on an Indian reservation, and 
yet an officer of the steamer Flora, which plies between Walker 
and points on the lake in the reservation, sells all sorts of 
drinks, having a cupboard in the cabin. He served beer and 
whiskey to all on board, including Commissioner Jones and two 
Indian agents. The commissioner does not and did not drink, 
but he saw this illegal traffic carried on and said nothing. The 
Indian agents took their drinks and laughingly showed me-the 
beer-bottles labeled ‘* ginger-ale.” 
on the boat. 


There were several Indians 
They saw the men who were there to-set laws-and 
exact right from them transgress the most rigid of all Indian 
reservation laws, and itis no wonder the Indians think there is 
one law for white men and another for them. 

On our way back from the pow-wow at Black Duck Point.a 
terrific galeset up, and the sea began running in a very dan- 
gerous-manner. It was snowing, and thenight was pitch-dark. 
The captain and engineer was so drunk that he would not an 
swer the signals from the pilot-house nor accept-advice, and, in 
consequence, we were driven at full speed upon a barge that 
had been sunk while we were out. The wharf had been carried 
away by the waves and we had been given up as lost by the 
people at Walker. General Bacon had chartered another boat 
to search for us, and when we finally hove in sight the whole 
town turned out with lanterns and life-lines 

The selling or giving of liquor on the reservation came very 
The next day a council was 
held at the agency, when the Indians wanted by the marshals 
promised to come in, with the exception of Bug-ah-nay-geshig 
and his son, May-zah-ke-way-we-dung, who gave notice that they 
would not come in, 


near causing a serious tragedy. 


Seven hostiles surrendered, each one for- 
mally saying, ‘‘ I give my body in your hands ; do with it as 
you like.” There was something pitiful in this surrender, for 
in all cases the reason given for a cessation of hostilities was on 
account of the women and children, All the pleas they make 
are made for their children, for whom they seem to have great 
affection. 

What is needed in northern Minnesota is not an armed force 
of soldiers, but a man of force and power to investigate Indian 
agents, timber-thieves, whiskey-dealers, and United States mar 
shals and deputy marshals. Above all, what is needed is to turn 
the Indians over to the charge of thearmy and the War Depart 


ment, by which they are understood. J. F. J, ARCHIBALD 


NO OTHER 8O GOOD, 


THE social life of the present century creates conditions of 
motherhood which many times prevent the natural supply of 
food for infants. No so-called infant food equals the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
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. —— CHI¥FF FLATMOUTH, THE LEADER OF THE HOSTILES, DENOUNCING INDIAN AGENTS AND 
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THE HOUSE OF ‘* OLD BUG,” WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT, AND IN WHICH BUG-AH-NAY-GESHIG (“OLD BUG”), THE CHIEF, WHO WAS THE DIRECT CAUSE OF 
ABOUT SIXTY SOLDIERS FORTIFIED THEMSELVES—INDIAN COMMISSIONER THE OUTBREAK AND THE LEADER OF THE HOSTILES., 
JONES AND INDIAN AGENT DR. HART IN THE FOREGROUND. 


THE BLOODY UPRISING OF THE CHIPPEWA PILLAGER INDIANS IN MINNESOTA. 


THE OPENING AND THE CLOSE OF THE OUTBREAK ILLUSTRATED BY VIEWS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.”—({S&E INTERESTING ARTICLE 
on PaGe 391 By Our SpectIaL Wark CORRESPONDENT, J. F. J. ARCHIBALD.) ; 
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Maybe the grocer is “just out of Ivory 
Soap but has another just as good.” 
other soap is just as good. 
get Ivory Soap for you. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
they ARE 


“just as good as the‘ Ilvory’”’ 


peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine 
upon getting it 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 








NOT, 


No 
Insist that he 


but like all counterfeits, lack the 


Ask for “ Ivory "’ Soap and insist 


DOOO0O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-00000000000000000000000000000000000000000U 
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10¢ 25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Pade estepeteeadeas rad, 


A better Cocktelt at home than is servea over any bar in the World. 





HE CLUB = 
I CUB 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served overany barin the world. Being 
compounced in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
" better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Decadal, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


There is mo Kod ak but 1 the Eastman stman Kedah, 


Holidays « 
Kodak Days 


Cc fatalog 





rues free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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?Yours to Command !: 









= Revolvers are 
> always ready. 
= All calibers. Either 
long or short barrel, 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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‘Genuine CARTER’ 





| Central and Hucson 





| diarrhoea 








[Absolute Security 





LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 





Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 





CARTERS 


ITTLE 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


VER 
PILLS. 














SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 








Price GENUINE MUST HAVE SIONATURE, 
25 Cents | Purely Wegetaite, VreP Goce 
“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


GOING WEST 
on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 


tiver and the Michigan Central 
Niagara Falls Route,."* vou will experience com 


* The 


fort in a high degree. All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
Station 
BiTTers that benefit mind and pody: Abbott's —The 
Original Angostura—build up wasted tissue, brighten 
up the mental powers, and make new men and women 
Any person wishing to purchase a strict'y first 
class piano is advised to visit the salesroom of 
|} Sohmer & Co., 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, New 
| York City 


Tne best regulator of digestive organs, Dr. Siegert’s 
Apgostura Bitters. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors 


| 1In@ Syrup*should always be used for children teeth 
| ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
| all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens. perfumes, forufies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy goods stores 


SupeRIoR to vaseline 


The Sense | of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 


_It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 


CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur —— (the only 
“ original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take novther. Of druggists. 


National Dorse Show 
14th Annual Exhibition, 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
NOV. 14, 15,16,17,18 and 19. 
Open Day and Evening. 





Cnemare BY LANDER. 


A few choice arena and tier boxes can be se- 
cured by early application at the box-office. 














itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 
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$2 4 MONTH pays for aCollege Education at Home. 

40,000 Students and Graduate; 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 
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Pure Whiske 


Direct from ffi 
Distiller to it 
Consumer fi 


20 


ull Qua Quarts, 
Express Paid. 
Saves Middlemen’ ‘3 
Profits. Preveats / 
Adulteration. 


OR thirty 
F years we 

1ave been 
merge | the 
best whiskcy 
that can be 
made, Ourrep- 
utation for 
making Sg 
whiskey 
wide as ft- - 
ca,and we have 
thousands of 
customers in 
every State in 
the Union. 


Proposition sf 


We will send . 
ou fourfull quart \& 
tties of Hayner’s 

Seven Year 





HAYNER'S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 


Rk, Ay 








4 Double Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, te Prepaid. Weship 
in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents. When you get it A! test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 


No other distiller sells to consumers 
direct. Others who offer you whiske 
in this way are dealers buying and sell- 
ing. Our whiskey has the Hayner rep- 
utation behind it. 

References—Third National Bank, any 


business house in Dayton, or Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
55-64 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


P. 6.~Oedera fee Arty, Colo. Gal. , Idaho, Mont., 
Nev,, N. Mex., Ore., Utah, W: ash., Wyo., must 
be for 20 qts., by freight, prepaid- 
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Gum 


| {Cures Indigestion and caida! 
; All Others Are Imitations. i 
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Philadelphia’s Peace Jubilee. 


A MAGNIFICENT CELEBRATION THe QuAKER CiTy ALIVE 
Wits PEropPL! Novi FEATURES F Its GRAND 
PARADES—WoONDERFUL ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION 


PHILADELPHIA i ! \-fashioned nservative town, but 
when it sets tt l nyt I t it W The pe ace jubi 
lee festivities heduled to tak i t ith, 26th, and 
27th of October, wer ri t essful termination with 
credit to the 1 Qu I t (mnt 5th irred the naval 
review in the Dela tity ned for the two days of 
land celebrat to ¢ st t that this country has seen 
before in t directio1 I rt of honor erected for th 
ecasion, from designs by Joseph M. Hust was without doubt 
the most artist pul ke t for a street parade ever seen 
in this country It consisted of two rows of splendid columns, 
lining either side of Bi 1 Street, from Chestnut to Walnut 
Street, in the Corinthian sty irmounted each by a globe 
The base of each column held, in gold lettering, the names of 
the great battles of the war and all the keroes and heroines it 


produced, the latter including Miss Helen Gould and Miss Clara 
Barton 
Half way, at Sansom Street, Broad Street was spanned by a 
splendid arch, with a large eagle on the top and two winged 
horses with Centaurs at either end. Immediately opposite the 
Union League Club a tribune was erected, from which the Pres 
ident reviewed the parade At night these columns, arch, and 
tribune were illuminated by thousands of incandescent electric 
lights, while the buildings which surrounded it were decorated 
with the national colors and illuminated by set pieces, flags, 
shields, stars, chandeliers, etc., in red, white, and blue. These 
contrasting colors and the pure white of the court of honor 
The route of the 
parades was six and a half miles long. This made thirteen 


produced an ensemble of the rarest beauty 


miles of sidewalk, four miles of which were covered with stands, 
leaving nine miles, including street intersections, clear of stands 
Chestnut and Market streets are included in these nine miles, 
Director Riter erected a stand in front of the Masonic Temple 
on Broad Street, to hold 250 persons, at his own expense, for the 
accommodation of the boys in blue who were convalescent at 
the various hospitals in Philadelphia 

It was very amusin is the column neared the Presidential re 
nd saw General Miles at Cumberland Street (the 
, to hear t 


viewing-stand, a 
end of the parad: 


the ragged company, ‘* Here comes the reviewing-stand ; brace 


volunteers’ officers admonishing 


up, boys : hold up yer heads, step out, close up,” ete., with cheer 
ing cries to match by the crowd. Equally amusing was the 
Angel of Peace in the 


getting hungry, placidly consumed doughnuts tossed to the 


vic parade, on one of the floats. who, 


angel by the sympathetic crowd. One of the most beautiful 
features of the jubilee was the illumination of the magnificent 
City Hall, the tower, windows, cornices, and roof being lit up 
by myriads of electric lights. However, the attempt made by 
the electricians to illuminate the face of the William Penn 
statue proved a failure 

Not since the two days’ grand review of the Union army in 
Washington at the close of the Civil War have so many men, 
fully equipped for immediate war and fresh from battle and its 
laurels, been brought together on parade. It was as fine an 


epitome of our military power lately mobilized for actual war- 
fare as this generation is likely to witness, The exercises open 
ed with the re-dedication of oll Independence Hall, the historic 
building from which the Declaration of Independence was read 
to the people of the new republic on July 4th, 1776. The build- 
ings which had from time to time since that date been added 
for use as offices of the municipal authorities have all been re 
moved recently, and the famous hall is now in its original form. 
The re-dedication exercises were presided over by Governor 
Hastings, and were opened by prayer by the Rev. Dr. Brown 
son. 

The anthem, ‘ 
pupils of the public schools, accompanied by the First Regiment 
Band. The civic parade started from Broad and Cumberland 
streets promptly at eleven o’clock, headed by Major-General 
George R. Snowden and staff of thirty mounted aides. The 


My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” was sung by 3,000 
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route of the parade was exactly the reverse of that of the milf 


tary procession There were more than 20,000 m 
at least 150 floats, and 110 bands of musi Especially hand 
some were the floats illustrativ f the art The ¢ ul 
Museum had floats descriptiv f Hawaii, the Phi 
Porto Rico, and Cuba On f th most st cin loats wa 
that representing the inte f tl ld I I \ 5 
Ross hibiting to Washington and Han the first An 
can flag ever mad Other floats showed Hob raft, Dew 
ey at Manila, the Red Cross minist to wounded ld 
the heroes of the war, etc The evolution of t irm va 
shown by bodies of marching men d lint tum f 
the different periods of Am in history, from 177 ( 

Three hundred employés of th istom.-] und J ) th 
post-office marched near the head of t l l 
came large delegations from secret and bens lent l Phe 
festivities were visited by half a million of people f 1 all parts 
of the country Every store, factory, and mill in Phila phia 
was closed during the entire period and the city given over t 


revelry and rejoicing for what all hope will be long pea 
Harry P. Mawson 


Financial—The Interest Rate. 


I aM in constant receipt of inquiries from all parts of the 
country, in reference to circulars which seem to be scattered 
broadcast, and which offer the most remarkable and alluring 


inducements to small investors All sorts of oil, mining, rail 
road, and other deals are set forth, and investors are ** guaran 
teed” profits ranging from twenty -five to 500 per cent. pet 
annum, Most of these schemes originate in New York City, and 
all of them may be set down as little less than swindles. These 
bunco schemers usually have formidable letter-heads ; they give 
an extensive list of references, and, in some instances, have 
finely fitted-up offices in or about Wall Street. 


Troy,’’ New York, asks if a company called the Indiana Natura 


Gas supplies Chicago with gas from Indiana. [ understand that it does 
* Subscriber,’’ Boston : I cannot advise you in reference to the mining 
and sugar com panic s you mention. ‘Their stocks are not dealt in on Wa 
Street, to which I confine my observations 
Henry.”’ Rochester: The yellow-fever scare is affecting the stocks 
of railroads running through the South, and is no doubt in part re 


‘ 


or the decline in | 
ern connections 
*M..”’ Kansas City: Railroad earnings are heavy, and the increase 
in the price of wheat will no doubt cause an improvement during the 
latter mouths of the year Yes, earnings are always an indication of the 
condition of a railroad, unless the book-keeping department of the cor 
poration is not fairly conducted 
*G.,”’ Cleveland: The dividend on New York Central has not beer 
increased as a result of its consolidation with the Lake Shore, but it has 
been estimated that the reduction in interest charges, resuiting from the 
- funding of the bonds, will enable the New York Central to increase its 
vide nds by at least one per cent. per annum 
*L..”’ Toledo, Ohio, asks if the market has not been too high of late 
and whether it would not be wise to wait for a reaction At this writing 
stocks certainly look high. Gilt-edged stocks that are netting only four 
per cent. and that are subject to the exigencies of the times, are selling 
at pretty nearly all they are worth, though a few investment securities 
still offer better returns 
“H.,” Duluth, Minnesota: Federal Steel was recently organized, 
and represents a sort of trust among the iron and steel a It 
has a capital stock of $98,000,000, including common stock aggregat 
ing $26,000,000, which latter, in the judgment of those whe a seem to 
know, represents water and has little intrinsic value, though, through 
me ya ation, it may be held at a fair price 
Boston : The comparative prices of stocks and bonds show 
that | c curre nt quotations are almost up to the figures of the boom of 
over a year ago, and considerably higher than the prices at the open 
ing of the year. The fact that prices were so high led me, two months 
ago, to predict a decline. The prevailing dullness in the market is 
precisely the condition that ordinarily precedes a decline 
**A.,”’ Galesburg: Consolidated Steel and Wire preferred, at the 
price you mention, looks like a reasonable investment, but it should he 
borne in mind that this is an industrial which has been very heavily 
capitalized, and that its futare depends upon genera) conditions of pros 
perity. It has strong supporters in Wall Street, but 1 cannot conscien 
tiously recommend an industrial of this class as the best form of invest 
ment, thongh I have no reason to believe that Consolidated Steel pre 
ferred will not sell considerably higher 
*G.C. O..”" Hartford, Connecticut: I would read the financial col 
umns of all the daily New York papers. Watch the earnings of railrouds 
or corporations in which you are interested, and keep un eve on the trend 
of financial legislation. Nothing is more difficult than to keep track of 
the stock-market, and it can only be done by watching the course of 
events from day to day, because the condition of the market depends not 
only on the condition of properties represented by stocks and bonds, but 
also—and sometimes far more --on the condition of the public mind An 
apprehension of danger from any quarter is always the signal for a de 
cline in the stock-market, while an expectation of better things to come 
is cr the signal for an improvement in prices 
* Milwaukee : The express stocks offer good returns to invest 





sponsible inois Central, which has extensive S 








ors, bat the companies do not take the public into their confidence, 
and, like the industrials, are therefore beyond the scrutiny of the 
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ar age ir tor T \ s Express Company is capitalized at 
¢ \ 0, and has paid eight pe ent. per annum, with occasional 
arly last ye 1ed $12,000,000 of four-per-cent 
t I ra t Krk it the same time reduc. bg its 
3 But. a the tockt lers receive four per 
t h N four per cent. on the stoc they still have 
it f il par value, There isa large irplus in the 
i \ t h s gy at ove ) th litth t it offered 
United Stat | $ pays only three per cent. on a capital of $10 
4 n \ rmat I l t in reference tothe 
\ a t Wells Fargo « They are all close 
< " " 

Ss Gg ‘fe American Cable, guaranteed by the Western 
I n and llin it le than par, paying five per cent., or one and 
juarter quarterly an excellent investment Consolidated Ice 
, ferred, paying six per cent. and selling at about ninety, will give 
t retur Peoy Gas u par, paying six per cent., is 
trials if h it can be called, and I under 
= fry andy ag gpd expected, Among the bonds, 
\ Toy i 1 inta | four ire expected to go to par, if 
I sentearnil tinue Metropolitan Traction, of New York. looks 
at 160. cor ng that it i five-per-cent stock butit is 
in enormo business, and those who hold large amounts of it 
| at ) For speculation, Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
Ire \ W he ’ ul traction stocks of the first 
Many speculat eccounts have been closed out on Wall 
Street. and the bu f stox appears to be held bystrong hands. Any 
fort ve finar il or national ynoplication that would start a de 

I tyesu . considerable fall in prevailing prices. 

JASPER 


Life Insurance—Taking 
Large Policies. 


ATTENTION Was attracted recently by the statement that 
four members of a prominent business establishment in New 
ark, New Jersey, had insured themselves each for $100,000, or 
for an aggregate of $400,000, in the interests of their firm, pay 
ing $13,000 for the first premium, in the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. This is one of the largest life-insurance 
transactions reported during the current year. Policies of 
$500,000 are held in the New York Life, the Equitable, and 
the Mutual Life by a number of wealthy persons, and some of 
them are paid up, so that, no matter what reverses may happen 
to the insured, their families will be abundantly provided for 

These transactions indicate the belief of our best business 
men in the stability of the old-line insurance companies. Has any 
one ever heard of a policy taken by a business man for a large 
amount in an assessment concern? In the first place, no busi 

man would do this, because he could not accomplish the 
purpose he had in view—namely, to secure himself beyond per 
adventure against loss. Furthermore, no business man would 
ire to invite the certainty of an increase of his assessments or 
premiums from time to time. By insuring in an old-line com 
pany he pays a little more at the start and is absolutely guar 
anteed that he will never be charged a greater premium than 
that fixed by his policy. Furthermore, he is guaranteed certain 
returns, in the case of the surrender of his policy at any time 
before maturity. No such guarantee is given by assessment 
companies, because they go on the plan of levying sufficient 
assessments to pay for death-losses as they occur, making no 
adequate provision for emergencies, and when a member with 
Thoughtful 
men, as they appreciate this situation, are changing from the 


draws, his policy lapses and he receives no benefit. 


assessment to the old-line plan of insurance, and,this is the 
reason why so many of the assessment concerns are quietly 
dying qut. 

Widow,” Little Rock, Arkansas: I advise you not to compromise 
The company is fully responsible 

Arthur,’ Seattle, Washington: If your policy in the Mutual Life 
stipulates the amount named, it will be paid beyond question. 

* R.,° Austin, Texas: Any agent of the New York Equitable Life 
will give you the figures. It is not necessary to write to the home of 
fice, although the home office issues the policies, 

“W.C.G.,” New York: The National Benevolent Legion is an as 
sessment association doing a very small business. Its total income in 
1897 was less than $26,000. It paid about $3.000 to its members, and its 
expenses of management were over $16,000. During the year nearly 
500 of its policies ceased to be in force, while it had only about 800 in 
force December 31st, 1896. 1 should much prefer insurance in one of the 

great oli l-line companies of New York 

S.."° Ansonia, Connecticut: The Fidelity Mutual Life Association, 
of Phil: idelphia, is classified by the insurance superintendent of New 
York among the co-operative or assessment concerns. My own pref 
erence has always been for insurance in one of the old-line companies, 
because their rate of premium is fixed, while in an assessment concern 
the insured is liable to an increase of assessments from time to time 
I should prefer a policy in the Mutual Life, the New York Life, or the 
Equitable, of New York, though I make no reflection on the manage- 


ment of the Fidelity Mutual. 
~~ 
Jkt Harm. 
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A FEARFUL OCEAN CATASTROPHE. 


Tue ILL-FATED “ MoneGan,” Lost Wrrn 103 LIVES, NEAR THE LIZARD, OFF THE COAST OF CORNWALL, ON THE NIGHT OF OCTOBER 15TH, 1898. 
HE WRECKED VeEsseL, Looxine LANDWARD.—From a Photograph. 
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ONE OF OUR FEA 
CUSTOM STYLES: MiT 
DOUBLE SOLES AND® en 
EXTENSION EDGE , MADE™ 
INLACE, OF BLACK AND 
RUSSET KING CALF, 
FULL CALF LINED. ALSO 
BLUCHER STYLE,IN 
RUSSET ONLY, FULL 
CALF LINED. 


SEND POSTAL FOR 
FALL CATALOGUE B. 


L.C.BLISS &CO. 


MAIL ORDEBEPAS 
109 SUIN RE. 
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MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT | 
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The COUSABERS nm ei attack os } 
the advance guards of 
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System against disease, and renders 


i ser e modern kitche 

AT ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
Note the signature of Justus von Liebig in biu 
on every jar. 








DRESSED FOR THE OCCASION, 
** Hubby, dear, d t i think the condition of my wardrobe needs looking into a little ¢ 
** My dear, Thanksgiving day will soon be here. and I expect to see you supplied with all the 


material for al 


; HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 


=—— RYE. Wedding 


MEDICINAL USE. Silver 
10 THE 


yong BEST The Gorham Co., Silversmiths, in directing atten- 


WHISKEY tion to their recent productions intended especially 
IN AMERICA for Wedding Gifts, do so with the knowledge that 
_ pongo aire aiammncigeg never in their history have they been able to pre- 
peruone Re FH oe gf an. ao thelr A sent at one time so many entirely new and in every 


Bartumont because of its 


Poy ae way desirable objects for this purpose, including 


| TI et cepa as they do every possible requirement for house- 
oF = | yHAMPAGNE” | vey ty tcc SON, Battimore, ma. hold or personal use in Sterling Silver. 
PAURBANA WINE co oon) GORHAM MBG. CO. 
__ HAMMONDSPORT, N. V. cm 


Silversmiths 
(— KL. Broadway & 19th St. 23 Maiden Lane 


LYONS SILK 


and 


WOOL FABRICS 


| Bengalines, Popelines, 
| Taffetas, 
| 


in Silk and Wool for Autumn Wear. 
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TAKE THEM AND HEALTH WILL COME BACK 
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pBeecham's Pills a wonderful medicine for Plain, Corded and Satin effects i 
Biliousness, nstipation, Novelty in Colors, ‘ ieni inci 
D Torpid Liver, Dyspepsia : Constructed on the hygienic principle of 


‘Sallow Skin, Indigestion | Ad th yy — maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, : dovary ( 9 ét. : - is i i i 


the body is at rest or during exercise. 
BW Weakness Waterbrash: The wool is woven to the outer fabric in 














Nervousness. : Heartburn NEW YORK. tiny loops, thus providing inter-air-space. 
Sleeplessness, 7 Wind This method represents the scientific con- 
Backache, General De sp struction of a genuine health garment. 
Dizziness, Loss « of Me | We were the originators of this process of 
Ringing inthe Ears, Fe Aim ent | 


manufacture 


and vari kindred Bilious and Nervou My) Al 5 \ 4 , | NOTICE 
and various indeed Blows rvous ¥ 4S. a tman A\\ Oo. 3 Fz 


We will mail you free our illustrated book- 


BEECHAM’S PILLS Hew Pork. | < i 4 let, giving valuable information on under- 


garments. 
: 25¢ Dr 
= ve j Are prepared to offer se- 


~~ “LONDON (ENCLAND). lected Skins of 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed ous at top of Kegent Street. A favorite hotel 


with with Americans. "Every modern imnrovement HUDSON BAY AND 
FINE RUSSIAN SABLE 











WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 








224 ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
is9o. $75, B90, F110, 


Columbia aid Hartford Bicycles. Stabe Sth To Fy00 LA ifs 


PRICES 0:1 AND AFTER NOV. ist, 1998. from which orders can be Designs in Seal, Persian, Etc., orto 
Catamines Devebethins Catatess. taken for rich and effective Novelties Sable, Seal, Chinchilla, Ermine : 
Model; 50 and & ik 





FORTY-SIXTIT SEASON, 


F BOOSS & BRO. 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF 


oe AR tite. 





RV 








=a ae )and 51 $75.00 novelties or staple articles Persian, and Marten Capes. 
Co‘umbia Chain Wheels, g0.80 in Scarfs, Meffs, Neckpieces Rich and Dainty Creations in Neckwear. Specialties in Russian Sable. Having bought the 
j <Page | and Collarettes. Se Cece Lea aeeetcias tok Tassel Dpdeicent pos Remedies nod bacon 
Colum bia Chain Wheels, 40.00 | | 9 BROADWAY, - 26 MERCER ST. Telephone, 388 Spring. 
Model 49, 1899 Improvements F. B o O S Ss & BRO R 0. Grand Street Station. Cable cars pass the door. es] — — 
Columbia Tandems, , . 75-00 anal " a 


Mode!s 47 and 48, Diamond aud Combination 
Frame 


wineWore Uicyees, 35-00 ‘ COL LARS & CU FFS abet wt ae MLE iT 


Patterns 19 and 20 BEST. IN THE WORLD 


EARL & WILSON’S 








( Pat. 21, for Men, 25,00 


Vedette Bicycle) Pat. 2, for Women, | ANTERN SL TERN SLIDES of the WAR Oat ors ‘de dtabtudeN « 





























We aiso have a few Columbias, Model 46 and Hart- 4 
fords, Patterns 7 end 8, 02 which we wil! quote prices Pacusive ae of Petunes appearing tn Several members of a New York Club, describing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the New 
on application Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and York Central’s twenty-four-hour trains, expressed the opinion that this service furnished all the : 

No need to purchase poorly made bicy- Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns ar, | accommodations of a first-class club, with the added advantage of the finest landscapes in the 4 
cles when Columbias, Hartfords and Ve- Songs. Lecture Sets with Deseri iptive Read 8. | country, and an opportunity for the practical study of history and geography that is unsurpassed. F 
dettes are offered at such low prices. The WILLIAM H. RAU, The New York Central has issued a booklet descriptive ef ‘*‘ The Lake Shore Limited,’ which also con- 
best of the riding season is before you, || 1324 Chestuut St., Phi’ adelphia. | tains an epitome of what may be seen from the Observation Car as the train progresses on its daily run 
BUY NOW. and Liquor Habit cured in between New York and Chiearo. Send for copy to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn OPIUM: aa , 

L, Lebanon, Ohio. 








